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Editorial 





Lessons 


from Whytehaven 


We welcome the provincial authorities’ action in closing Whyte- 
haven, the children’s home operated by Mrs. Bertha Whyte at Bowman- 
ville, Ontario, and hope the establishment will not be allowed to re-open. 
Information revealed at the time about conditions there — dirt, over- 
crowding, fire hazards, serious illness, poor records, insufficient adult 
attention for the children — have gone some way to offset the almost 
hysterical enthusiasm the project has aroused in some quarters. We 
believe Mrs. Whyte has demonstrated conclusively her incapacity to 
assess the needs of children brought to her, provide properly for those in 
her care, and conform to even the minimum standards set by child welfare 
and health laws. 


Despite all this, however, there was still a great outcry of protest 
when the home was closed. Some people, of course, were annoyed at 
the very thought of regulation and control — “red tape” — and we hope 
they are now convinced that authority simply must step in when safety 
and health are endangered. Others believed that Mrs. Whyte’s religious 
motives outweighed any other considerations. But perhaps the greatest 
number sincerely believed Mrs. Whyte was doing something needful 
that no one else was doing. 


There is no doubt that the people who brought their children to 
Whytehaven felt they needed help, but surely indiscriminate foster care 
for children solves no fundamental problems. What is required is the 
kind of agency that can give a full family service, including, when 
necessary, temporary foster care for children. Such a service should, 
by expert counselling, help families assess their real needs, help them 
make and carry out plans, help strengthen the sense of parental respon- 
sibility when it is weak, and ease some of the strains that may at times 
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make it impossible for parents to carry the full load. There are already 
many agencies in Canada that provide such a family service, but we need 
them in every part of the country, as the Whytehaven débacle has made 
evident. There is also need to explain constantly to the public the 
reasons for legal safeguards and for high standards of administration and 
casework, so that agencies will have the support and confidence of their 
communities. 


That we need to improve both services and public knowledge is, 
however, no reason for lowering present agreed-upon standards and 
allowing children to be herded together in conditions that menace their 
health and welfare. Rather it is a reason for all citizens who are in 
earnest about family welfare to build up their community services with 
the help and advice of people who know, from their deep knowledge 
and long experience in family and child welfare work, the requirements 


for providing sound constructive service. 








Things to come in CANADIAN WELFARE 


Beginning with this, the first issue 
of the busy fall and winter season, 
we shall be publishing groups of arti- 
cles that offer a sweeping view of 
what we need to take account of in 
welfare planning. One might have 
said simply in welfare, but planning 
is very much to the fore at this stage, 
as the articles themselves plainly 
show. Many of them spring from the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s annual 
meeting and conference last June, 
when so many people said they 
would like a chance to read the 
papers they had just heard. We are 
offering that chance in the next few 
months, and adding other articles 
that tie in with the planning theme. 

First, in this issue: 


Two articles on Welfare in Can- 
ada—the Challenge and the Res- 
ponse which set the tone for the 
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year’s issues. Tom Kent’s, page 198, 
is labelled The Challenge but na- 
turally encroaches on the “response” 
territory. Bessie Touzel’s, page 199, 
is on The Response, but it also 
breaks bounds by offering more chal- 
lenges. 


These two authors disagree on 
certain things. We hope readers who 
want to take issue with points in both 
papers will write letters to the editor 
giving their views. The last word 
is never said on welfare, and the 
only way to arrive at reasonably 
acceptable policies is to get views 
from as many standpoints as possible. 


The Canadian Welfare Council is 
deep in planning, of course, by its 
very nature as a council. This is why 
it made a point of having broad- 
sweeping sessions at the annual meet- 
ing. The whole concern of the as- 
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sociation is to translate into practical 
action the best thinking on welfare. 
And so the executive director’s re- 
port at the closing session rounded 
off the discussion begun on opening 
day by the two papers mentioned 


above. Mr. Davis’s statement is 
printed in What the Council is 
Doing, page 229, so that you may 
see broadly what the Council is 
about, both in carrying out imme- 
diate tasks and in looking ahead ® ® ® 

Mr. Davis mentions the Council’s 
1959 Annual Report. A copy should 
be on your desk, not only for a quick 
first reading but for constant ref- 
erence as well, if you are at all con- 
cerned with social welfare activities 
and how this national agency fits into 
the picture. Copies have gone to all 
members, but more are available, if 
you have good uses for them (and 
you must have), from the Informa- 
tion Branch, Canadian Welfare 
Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ot- 
tawa 3 9 0 © 

So much for the annual meeting 
papers for this issue. An article in 
the same looking-ahead vein, but 
from a different source, is Metro- 
polis, Community and Family by 
Howard Jones, page 220. It discusses 
what the city does to family life, and 
what may happen by 1984 if we 
don’t take our destiny as city dwel- 
lers firmly into our control ® ® ® 

We also call your attention to the 
piece by Anne Francis called Open 
the Door to Refugees, page 227, 
Every Canadian can and should do 
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something about helping the home- 
less of the world ® @ ® 


In future issues: 


In November a group of articles 
on assuring income for older people, 
some of them emanating again from 
the CWC annual meeting, others 
contributing background information 
from and about the now-famous 
Clark Report on Economic Security 
for the Aged in the United States 
and Canada ® @ ® 


In January probably, Anthony 
Adamson’s address on The Unplan- 
ned Metropolis, and Oswald Hall’s 
on The New Planned Community— 
both from the CWC annual meeting. 


Canadian Welfare throughout ~ 
this year will present an unusually 
stimulating and informative lot of 
articles on what’s ahead for us in 
welfare. You will want to pass it 
around among your friends or, better 
yet, buy copies to give them. © @ ® 

So far as we know, this is the only 
Canadian magazine that attempts to 
keep its readers in touch with recent 
publications in or related to the gene- 
ral field of social welfare, and we are 
constantly striving to improve our 
coverage. We commend the book 
reviews and brief notices to your 
attention. They supplement and com- 
plement the other material in the 
magazine. Most of the publications 
mentioned may be ordered through 
bookstores, but pamphlets put out 
by welfare associations can best be 
got by writing direct to the publish- 
ers. © @ @ M.M.K. 
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Letter... 


To the Editor: 


I have just been reading Ethel 
Ostry’s article “Children and Hospital 
Care” in your July 15 issue. I am 
forcibly struck, as I have been in 
other articles presenting this needful 
view, with the lack of reference to 
the care which may be needed by the 
well brothers and sisters of the sick 
child. 


As so frequently, the approach is as 
though there were only the sick child 
and his burdened parents to consider. 
A part of their burden is not only 
their concern to do the best for the 
child in hospital, often (especially in 
large cities) with time-consuming bus 
journeys to and fro, but the necessity 
of making plans for the care of sev- 
eral other children while they visit 
the hospital. 


The question may become one of 
which child is to suffer the trauma: 
“Mother cares only about Billie, who 
is sick, with lots of nice things being 
done for him in hospital; I am left 
here at the neighbour’s; I want to be 
home with mother; I could be sick 
too.” 


Conversely, if there is overemphasis 
by pediatricians on the need of the 
sick child for his parents and if the 
parents decide some time must be 
shared with other children, are the 
parents going to be left with a sense 
of guilt that they are failing the sick 
child? Even retarding his recovery? 


What is needed, as in so many 
problem situations, is a sound view of 
the needs of the whole family, with 
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attention to the effects of inter-action 
among its members, in health or in 
sickness. The contribution of social 
work should be to mediate against 
overemphasis on meeting the special 
needs of one member of a family, as 
such overemphasis, inimical to the 
needs of other members, can only in 
the end result in detriment to the 
family member originally in need of 
help. 

CriareE McALLIsSTER 
Vancouver 


Please write to us. A lively cor- 
respondence makes your social 
welfare magazine more useful and 
interesting to everyone who reads 
it. In this issue there are plenty of 
subjects on which to express your 
views. — Editor 
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The Challenge 


M« assignment is to try to analyze 
the fundamental issues for wel- 
fare policy that are posed in our cur- 
rent situation in this country. The 
subject is even broader than it seems; 
many of our problems are common, 
in greater or lesser degree, to many 
other countries. Indeed, a realistic 
assessment of the welfare problems 
posed for us in Canada must be re- 
lated to the human situation at this 
time in the world as a whole. For 
the basic challenge to our welfare 
policies today is external. It arises 
from the claims now being asserted 
by the peoples of Asia and Africa, 
the claims of the under-developed 
countries. 


We need to begin with some defi- 
nitions. We will be talking about 
wealth as well as welfare. By wealth 
I mean simply our total national in- 
come in real terms, our gross national 
production. Welfare, in the sense in 
which I am concerned with it, means 
assuring some satisfactory minimum 
share of the country’s wealth to 
those people who are unable to earn 
it for themselves. 
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Tom Kent 


Who are these people? 

That’s more a description than a 
definition. It leaves open the question 
of what we regard as a satisfactory 
minimum. The answer to that surely 
can’t be absolute; it varies with time 
and place; it varies both with the 
general standard of living in the com- 
munity and with public attitudes to 
other people’s poverty. 


Also, there have been over the 
years great changes in our ideas about 
whom we regard as unable to earn 
a satisfactory income for themselves. 
It is not so very long ago that most 
people took it for granted that, say, 
twelve-year-old children should 
work; not only were there no baby 
bonuses, but the community recog- 
nized no responsibility for the child’s 
education. 


Continued on page 200 


What are the main problems 
facing social welfare leaders to- 
day? How well are they being met? 
T. W. Kent, special assistant to 
the president, Canadian Chemical 
and Cellulose Company Limited, 
Montreal, outlined the challenge 
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N CANADA 


The Response 


Bessie Touzel 


@ F100, if ever, has a Social Worker 
been challenged to deal with some 
of our problems in a more just and 
intelligent way. This time we are not 
asked to deal with these questions as 
though the social welfare problem 
was one purely of individual inade- 
quacy: social as well as individual 
factors are recognized. 


Mr. Kent sees five broad issues as 
providing the major challenge to us 
at this time. The first and funda- 
mental challenge to welfare is to 
redistribute wealth, in the interests 
of welfare, without lessening our 
national wealth; the second is to 
minimize the effects on business in- 
stitutions of a high rate of taxation; 
the third is to secure better, less 
painful absorption of immigrants; the 
fourth is to develop efficiency in our 


at the Canadian Welfare Council’s 
annual conference in June. Bessie 
Touzel, executive director of the 
Ontario Welfare Council, replied. 
These two articles are based on 
their papers. Mr. Kent was form- 
erly editor of the Winnipeg Free 
Press. 
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welfare measures; and the last is to 
develop more suitable organization to 
do the job. 


I would like to suggest that 
throughout this whole presentation 
has been an overriding challenge 
that we develop communication, par- 
ticularly between two broad groups: 
those who have a main eye to the 
development, extension and improve- 
ment of welfare services, and those 
many who have other points of view 
but must share in meeting the costs. 


May I say that I think Mr. Kent’s 
definition of welfare, though accep- 
table in economic terms, might con- 
note a limitation in the light of 
present day needs as I see them. He 
says welfare “means assuring some 
satisfactory minimum share of the 
country’s wealth to those people who 
are unable to earn it for themselves”. 
This might not give the emphasis 
to service which I am going to under- 
line. 


He seems to give another meaning 
than mine in his statement about 
the purposes of family allowances 
when he says that they are to lessen 


Continued on page 210 
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Continued from page 198 

At the other end of the age scale, 
the change is somewhat different in 
nature but equally sharp. Nowadays 
there are many more people over 70 
capable of earning their own living 
than there ever were before. But we 
now recognize a community respon- 
sibility for assuring the elderly some 
minimum standard whether they can 
work or not, and irrespective of the 
support they can get from their own 
savings or from their families. 


This suggests to my mind a useful 
way of looking at the evolution of 
welfare policies. What has happened 
in western societies in the past gen- 
eration or two is, fundamentally, that 
we have changed our ideas about 
how many of us should properly be 
treated as non-producers; we've 
broadened and systematized our ac- 
ceptance of a communal responsi- 
bility for the non-producers. 


That, I would suggest, is the fair 
and realistic description of all those 
measures that are more commonly 
summed up as the growth of the 
welfare state. 


Kinds of welfare measures 

Welfare measures can, of course, 
be sub-divided many ways. Some are 
general in the sense that they apply 
to whole age-groups of non-produ- 
cers, regardless of particular circum- 
stances. That’s true of family allow- 
ances and old-age pensions. Others 
provide help for particular reasons 
but on a more or less permanent 
basis, for example pensions to the 
blind and the totally disabled. Others 
again are concerned with misfortunes 
that generally make a man a non- 
producer temporarily; examples are 
unemployment benefits and the hos- 
pital service. 


Again, some welfare measures are 
transfer payments in the sense that 
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they provide a money income to 
people who can’t earn it, and others 
are services in kind — such as hos- 
pitalization and free education. 

But that doesn’t alter the funda- 
mental characteristic which all have 
in common. In one way or another, 
they provide the less fortunate and 
the non-producers in our society 
with things that they could not have 
if they were left to their own devices. 

Whether that is done through 
money payments or through services 
which are free to the recipient, the 
essential process is the same: it is a 
redistribution of real income from 
those who have earned it to thcse 
who can’t. 


Fallacy of incentive argument 

The first and fundamental chal- 
lenge to welfare is whether this re- 
distribution of wealth, in the interests 
of welfare, can be achieved without 
lessening our national wealth. Can 
we take away from the producers 
part of what they earn, and still get 
them to produce as much as if we 
didn’t tax their incomes for the sake 
of the non-producers? More briefly: 
can we move the eggs around with- 
out disturbing the goose? 

I use that phrase because this is 
the point at which some people start 
talking about the danger of killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
That’s an obvious exaggeration. As 
a community, we aren’t going to stop 
working or investing because there’s 
a considerable redistribution of in- 
come to non-workers. 


But there is a sensible form of the 
question. We’re not going to kill the 
goose, but it is perfectly possible 
that moving the eggs around may 
disturb the goose to the point of 
throwing her a bit off her physical 
and emotional balance. 
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We've had a good deal of redistri- 
bution going on for quite some years 
now. Nevertheless, opinion still di- 
vides very readily into two extremes. 
On the one hand, there are those 
who are in favour of maximum re- 
distribution, they refuse to admit 
that it can have any ill effects on the 
creation of wealth or on anything 
else. 


At the other extreme, we still have 
a lot of people who talk as if they 
are completely opposed to redistri- 
bution. Fundamentally, they believe 
that the threat of poverty is the only 
way you get people to work. It 
follows that the welfare state is de- 
stroying the nation’s moral fibre and 
the only thing for upright men to 
do is to cry woe over it. 


Middle position needed 

The one thing these attitudes have 
in common is that they’re completely 
out-dated. They don’t fit our actual 
experience, and as guides to policy 
at this time they’re both useless. The 
real attitude of most people, of all 
political persuasions, is well in the 
middle far from either extreme. But 
surprisingly little has been done to 
articulate this midde position. The 
views that get expressed are still the 
simple pro and anti views. 


Here, it seems to me, is the first 
challenge to welfare policies. We 
need to find and express a sensible 
synthesis between the two extreme 
attitudes to the welfare state. Until 
we can do that, our particular wel- 
fare policies are built on sand — sand 
which may not in fact be shifting but 
certainly is unmapped. 


Deserving or undeserving 

The thorough-going critics of the 
welfare state have, if I understand 
them correctly, two main points. One 
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is moral, the other economic. The 
moral point is best expressed in the 
sort of grass-roots argument with 
which, I’m sure, everyone here is 
familiar. Mr. Smith is hard-working 
and conscientious and has two child- 
ren who are well looked after. Mr. 
Jones next door is lazy and indif- 
ferent to his responsibilities and has 
eight children. Smith earns more, 
but because of all his baby bonuses 
Jones has as much money as Smith 
and spends more on beer. 


That sort of situation is still quite 
widely regarded as an indictment of 
baby bonuses. That’s the measure of 
our failure to be clear what baby 
bonuses and similar devices are for. 
In welfare policies we’re not trying 
to treat people according to their 
deserts. If 1 may adapt Shakespeare, 
“treat us according to our deserts 
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and who will escape whipping? 


Proper welfare action starts on the 
assumption that our economic system 
does on the whole treat people pretty 
well according to their deserts — 
the deserts of the worker, the pro- 
ducer in the family, as long as he is 
producing. That’s fine as far as it 
goes, but it doesn’t go far enough. 
Especially, it doesn’t take account 
of the women and children. We’re 
not concerned to help Jones rela- 
tively to Smith, but we are concerned 
that Jones’s children shouldn’t be too 
severely handicapped compared with 
Smith’s. 


There’s bound, of course, to be 
some misuse of the bonuses. That is 
an inefficiency that we put up with 
rather than get into closer regulation 
of the family. Greater interference 
with individual freedom would be 
the only way to stop such ineffici- 
ency. And most of us prefer freedom 
to greater efficiency. But if that’s 
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our choice, then the inefficiency is 
not a grounds for condemning the 
moral and social purposes of welfare 
measures. Helping those who need 
help means helping Jones’s family 
rather than Smith’s precisely because 
Jones is a less responsible father. We 
do it for the sake of Jones’s family. 


This example illustrates the way 
in which the thoroughgoing critics 
of welfare measures are liable to mis- 
understand what they oppose. 


Who really pays? 

But there’s also misunderstanding 
on the other side. The extreme ad- 
vocates of welfare seem to me to be 
too little concerned with the merits 
of individual welfare policies. Their 
driving force is the belief that the 
maximum possible redistribution of 
income, from the richer to the poorer 
members of the community, is a good 
thing anyway. 

Yet anyone who thinks that any 
great extension of welfare services 
will be paid for entirely by the rich, 
and will therefore be genuinely free 
to the ordinary beneficiary, is being 
quite as unrealistic as the people who 
pine for the “good old days” before 
the welfare state. 

When our welfare programs were 
very modest, it was theoretically pos- 
sible to finance them by taxes that hit 
only the relatively rich. In practice 
we didn’t, but that’s not the point. 
We could have. Now, however, we 
couldn’t. 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that we became so egalitarian as to 
tax away every penny of gross in- 
come over $25,000 a year. With nor- 
mal exemptions, and present tax rates 
up to $25,000, the additional revenue 
from this very extreme tax measure 
would be roughly $133 millions a 
year. I don’t need to point out how 
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small that is. It’s little more than two 
per cent of our total government 
spending of $6 billions. Even if we 
also taxed capital gains equally sev- 
erely, all the extra taxation that could 
be imposed on “the rich” would not 
begin to pay for even one or two 
more sizeable welfare measures. 

I hope we can be clear about the 
significance of this. While welfare 
means redistribution of income, it is 
for the most part redistribution be- 
tween people in different circum- 
stances within the moderate income 
groups. 

There is some absolute redistribu- 
tion from the very rich to the very 
poor. But the major part of the wel- 
fare state consists in people with 
moderate incomes providing pensions 
for people over 70; it consists in 
Tom who has no children paying 
taxes for the schooling of his neigh- 
bour who has six; it consists in Dick 
who enjoys good health helping to 
pay the hospital bills of Harry, who 
if he were well would be earning 
much the same income as Dick. 


A welfare society 

If we can recognize this as the 
essential nature of our contemporary 
welfare process, perhaps we can even 
stop using the phrase “welfare state”, 
which has become such a battle-cry 
word that it only serves to divide us 
unnecessarily. Surely it’s time to agree 
that what we have, ought to have, 
and are going to go on having, is a 
welfare society. 

Without that, we don’t have to be 
dogmatic about the proper balance 
between state and private action. It’s 
a balance that hasn’t been and won’t 
be static. It will change, and it won’t 
always change in one direction. 


The challenge to us today is to 
grow out of extreme attitudes for 
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and against “welfare”, to drop the 
meaningless slogans that go with ex- 
tremes, and instead settle down into 
a mature attitude that fits what is 
actually happening in Canada. If we 
put aside meaningless emotionalizing 
pro and anti the welfare state, we'll 
have a far better chance of pursuing 
good welfare policies efficiently. 

That’s one point on which it’s time 
we settled down; to help to achieve 
such a settling is, if I understand 
it aright, a very special function for 
the Canadian Welfare Council. 


Affording welfare 

But there’s another settling down 
that’s necessary in an even broader 
field. It arises from the relation be- 
tween wealth and welfare. 

We've already laid aside, I hope, 
the view that welfare measures dimi- 
nish wealth by causing people to 
work less hard. What small losses 
there may be are more than offset by 
the gains from better health and 
education. I don’t see any evidence, 
either, that people in important posi- 
tions work less well because they’re 
heavily taxed; money as such is rarely 
a primary motive for the way they 
do their jobs. 


The major effects of high taxation 
apply not to the individual but to 
the organization. There, however, 
high taxes can have serious ill effects 
on production. For the business cor- 
poration, they lessen the resistance 
to waste and slackness. They make 
innovation more difficult and invest- 
ment less rewarding. They handicap 
especially the smaller expanding firm, 
and therefore make life relatively 
easier for the big established business. 

These ill effects are largely hidden 
if the economy is buoyant, as it has 
been in Canada since the war. Then 
we get plenty of investment and a 
fair amount of innovation. To the 
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extent that welfare measures help to 
create that buoyancy, they are per- 
haps on balance more stimulating 
than depressive to industry — as long 
as the buoyancy lasts. But if it falters 
at all, then the ill effect of high taxes 
in raising costs can become serious. 


That’s one direct relation between 
welfare and wealth. But there’s a far 
more important indirect relation. 
There’s only a narrow line between 
buoyancy in the economy and infla- 
tion. We must recognize that if an 
extensive welfare program is pushed 
ahead fast in relation to the rate of 
real economic growth, then it exerts 
a strong pressure towards inflation. 


Welfare measures demand high 
taxes. But taxes are unpopular. As a 
result, extensive and expanding wel- 
fare measures create a strong temp- 
tation for governments to run budget 
deficits or — what is just the same 
thing in its economic effects — not 
to run such large budget surpluses as 
an inflationary economic situation 
requires. 


This, like all dangers, is sometimes 
exaggerated, especially by people 
who find in it a respectable justifi- 
cation for views they really hold for 
other reasons. But that is no excuse 
for the rest of us to ignore the funda- 
mental and continuing problem. The 
welfare society does live on the mar- 
gin of inflation. That’s the observable 
fact of our contemporary experience. 


There are people who say, “So 
what?” And it is true that a little 
bit of inflation has its attractions; but 
to stick to a little bit is an art so 
difficult as to be virtually impossible; 
and inflation on any appreciable scale 
unquestionably does great economic 
and social harm; it reduces both real 
wealth and real welfare. 
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There are important ways in which 
extensive welfare measures can ease 
the task of economic management, 
of keeping employment on an even 
keel, and real wealth progressing, 
through government financial and 
monetary policies. But the desire for 
more and better welfare should not 
be allowed to lead us into the error 
of supposing that, because a budget 
deficit is in some circumstances a 
good thing, there’s no need ever to 
say that “we can’t afford” desirable 
welfare measures. 

It’s true that a budget deficit at 
the right time, in a business recession, 
helps in the long run to pay for 
government spending in the sense 
that it stimulates the economy and 
therefore increases subsequent tax re- 
venues. 


But a welfare expenditure once 
undertaken is for all practical pur- 
poses a continuing commitment for 
the future. The money borrowed 
during a period of deficit financing 
becomes a further charge, for interest 
and eventual repayment, on future 
taxes. When we need a budget deficit 
there are plenty of ways of achieving 
it that don’t set up a continuing 
commitment for other years. The 
arguments for and against a particular 
welfare expenditure are still exactly 
the same as they would be if the 
budget had to be balanced every 
year. The considerations affecting the 
wisdom of the policy have nothing 
whatever to do with the immediate 
deficit or surplus position of the 
government, or for that matter with 
the proximity of an election. They’re 
long-term considerations about a 
long-term matter. 


If we don’t want the welfare 
society to be disrupted by being an 
inflationary society, there’s an urgent 
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need to get better public understand- 
ing on this point. Taxes, under one 
name or another, are the inevitable 
price of welfare. There’s no escape 
into permanent budget deficits. 


That’s as much as there’s time to 
say on inflation. But while we're 
dealing with economics, we must take 
up briefly one point to which I 
referred near the beginning. The fun- 
damental challenge to welfare in 
Canada today arises from outside our 
own country. 


Exporting welfare 

It arises from the claims now being 
made by the under-developed coun- 
tries, by the new nations of Asia and 
Africa. These are lands where until 
now people have lived the same way 
for thousands of years, sometimes 
eating inadequately, sometimes starv- 
ing. Within recorded history, there 
has been little or no improvement in 
their general standard of living. 


But in the last generation, their 
horizons have suddenly widened. 
They insist on eating. More, they 
are determined to have rapid eco- 
nomic progress, to bridge as much as 
possible the gap between themselves 
and western living standards. Greater 
wealth and greater welfare, in short 
order, is the social and political im- 
perat ve of the new nations. 


That, it seems to me, is the most 
fundamental of all the revolutionary 
changes, changes in the attitudes of 
people and in the fabric of our soci- 
ties, that have occurred within this 
generation. The new ambitions of 
the under-developed countries are an 
explosive force quite comparable in 
importance to the thermonuclear 
bomb. 


If we hope to live in a stable world, 


we are going to have to contribute 
a good deal more aid for overseas 
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development. That means more taxes. 
It is the major qualification to the 
idea that we have become “the afflu- 
ent society”. If that idea were ac- 
cepted without qualification, finding 
the resources for great new welfare 
measures would become almost a 
negligible problem. But given our 
external environment, given what I 
think will be the greatly mounting 
demands for external aid, we will 
continue to have more ambitious 
ideas about welfare policies than we 
have resources to carry them out. 


Importing people 

The external situation also has a 
more direct implication for welfare 
policy. Besides exporting aid to the 
newer nations, the other things 
Canada can do for world develop- 
ment is to import people. It seems 
to me pretty clear that more vigorous 
immigration into Canada would be 
good for the world and would also 
help us to build a sounder, progres- 
sing economy here. 


But, of course, vigorous immigra- 
tion creates real and well-known 
social tensions. It isn’t practicable 
just to admit more immigrants, 
period. On any large scale, that 
would cause far too much trouble; 
no government will do it. But is it 
right just to accept that situation? 
After all, we really don’t do much 
about getting immigrants settled. 


Are there no better ways of re- 
ceiving immigrants? Couldn’t we de- 
vise more deliberate measures for 
their education and easy absorption, 
and hence their acceptance by less- 
new Canadians? Couldn’t we in short, 
make it possible to take more immi- 
grants without any more tensions 
than now arise from a relatively 
small immigration movement? 
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Welfare thrift 

If you have agreed at all with what 
I have said so far, the fourth of the 
challenges that I see for welfare in 
Canada follows naturally. We need 
to be efficient in our welfare meas- 
ures. The question is what we mean 
by efficiency. 


In the nineteen-thirties, when we 
were relatively poor and had few 
welfare provisions, the most efficient 
first steps to advocate were the pro- 
visions of some universal benefits, 
such as old-age pensions and family 
allowances. But I don’t think we’re 
detracting from what has been 
achieved by such measures if we go 
on to recognize that, cnce this solid 
foundation of social security is esta- 
blished, and as economic progress 
raises living standards, further meas- 
ures of the same kind become rela- 
tively less efficient. 

Hospital insurance provides an ex- 
ample. The effect of the schemes we 
have now established in most of 
Canada is that if a relatively well-to- 
do person goes to hospital he not 
only gets his treatment free but even 
receives, at the expense of the Cana- 
dian taxpayer, the food that he would 
otherwise be paying for at home. I 
really don’t see how one can regard 
that as an efficient welfare service, 
as a sensible use of our taxation 
dollars. 


There were, I repeat, good reasons 
why our basic welfare services were 
set up on a universal basis. Those 
good reasons were ones that applied 
to the basic services and were es- 
pecially strong in the conditions of 
the 1930s — conditions which, of 
course, went on dominating our 
thinking for another decade and 
more. 


But to cling even now to the doc- 
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trine that further welfare services 
should be set up on a universal basis 
is to go on thinking even further in 
the past than is normal. It’s not a re- 
sponse to the real challenges of our 
present welfare needs. 


One isn’t opposing welfare, one 
isn’t opposing egalitarianism in any 
practical sense, if one recognizes that 
there are wise limits to the propor- 
tion of income that we want to have 
diverted into taxation, instead of 
being spent by the individual. If 
there are such limits, efficiency in 
welfare measures is important. 


Efficiency means doing most about 
the cases of greatest need; and for 
that purpose, specific measures may 
be far more effective than more uni- 
versal payments to whole categories 
of people. And efficiency isn’t at all 
obviously consistent with the sweep- 
everything-in method. 


Greatest need a determinant 
Before I develop this point, there’s 
one particular welfare problem that 
ought to be referred to. In the field 
of health services, we’re clearly at 
a transitional and unstable point. We 
have comprehensive hospital provi- 
sions yet we haven’t dealt at all with 
some of the greatest hardships and 
family tragedies arising from illness. 


The relatively well-to-do can have 
free meals in hospital, even though 
their normal income is continuing; 
while many poorer people don’t have 
access to sickness insurance with 
which to provide some income to 
feed their families while they’re in 
hospital. 


And again, despite company and 
voluntary schemes which are very 
satisfactory for those who get them, 
a great many people still have no 
access to medical insurance at econo- 
mic rates. Can anyone seriously ex- 
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pect to maintain this anomaly of free 
hospitalization on one side and yet, 
on the other, no adequate provision 
against major medical expenses out- 
side hospital? 

I very much hope myself that the 
anomaly doesn’t lead us into extend- 
ing the hospitalization principle into 
universal free medical services. We'd 
do far better, I think, to devise a 
scheme of contributory sickness in- 
surance which met medical bills and 
provided sick pay, in varying degree 
according to the individual’s needs. 


Non-material misery 

After that disgression, let me re- 
turn to the subject of efficiency in 
further welfare measures. 

Our general measures to date — 
pensions and family allowances and 
hospitalization and the rest — have 
been vastly beneficial on balance, 
but they clearly aren’t the end of 
the welfare problem. A great deal of 
unnecessary misery still disfigures our 
society. There’s still an enormous and 
tragic waste of human potentialities. 
There is still physical suffering, there 
is still mental anguish, there are still 
emotional stresses which society 
could lessen and doesn’t. 

In our continuing concern for 
general social benefits, which pro- 
vide something for the maximum 
number of voters, we’ve rather lost 
sight of many of these problems. 
They are specific problems. Many 
of them arise from special situations 
affecting particular individuals or 
families. 

They are hard cases that cannot 
be met by the benefits provided 
under the comprehensive welfare 
schemes. They are a challenge to the 
social worker rather than to cheque- 
writing machines in the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 
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I think we’ve reached the time 
when the community as a whole 
could put much more of its welfare 
effort into dealing with such hard 
cases. That requires us to get much 
better at identifying the people who 
most need help, who often from 
pride or from ignorance don’t readily 
present themselves to be helped. 


In other words, if we are going 
to tackle the worst remaining cases 
of misery in our society, we need 
a much better “intelligence service” 
in welfare. That’s a large part of the 
means to efficiency in contemporary 
welfare policies. 


More money for personal services 

This brings us, however, to the 
problem of organization. When we 
have said all we can about the merits 
of voluntary action, it’s still true that 
the main effort in new welfare poli- 
cies will have to come through the 
state. It will have to be financed 
largely through taxes. But govern- 
ment departments aren’t the ideal 
instruments for case-by-case, specific 
welfare measures. 

Bureaucracy is often unfairly 
abused, but nevertheless it’s true that 
for w ork which involves dealing with 
very many individuals according to 
the individual merits of the case, 
there is an inevitable stiffress and 
inefficiency to bureaucracy. Hard 
case welfare is much better done in 
smaller organizational units than a 
government department, and it’s bet- 
ter done free from ultimate political 
responsibility through a cabinet mini- 
ster. 

It’s much better done, in fact, 
through the sort of autonomous agen- 
cies that are represented by the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council. They can 
make the maximum use of voluntary 
work and private contributions. But 
how do they get the extra resources 
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they are going to need for any con- 
siderable expansion of selective wel- 
fare work aimed at the hard cases? 


One solution would be for Gov- 
ernment to make to them direct 
grants based on judgments of their 
needs. But that is a frightful task 
administratively; it is hard to recon- 
cile with the principles of parliamen- 
tary accountability for government 
expenditures; and it raises problems 
of political influence. 

For these reasons, I can’t help 
thinking of the device we’ve used 
to get round the difficulties of divi- 
ded federal - provincial responsibility 
which our Canadian constitution cre- 
ates at so many points. I’m referring, 
of course, to matching grants; the 
provincial governments provide the 
service, but the federal government 
goes half-and-half on the cost. 

I suggest that the same thing might 
be done in relation to many welfare 
agencies. It wouldn’t necessarily be 
a dollar-for-dollar formula. It might 
be a two-to-one ratio, or even more. 
It might be different for different 
types of agency. I’m going no further 
than to suggest the general principle 
that government might make match- 
ing grants, on some formula related 
to what they raise for themselves, 
to agencies operating in all the areas 
of help for people with particular 
problems — the crippled, the handi- 
capped, the mentally retarded, ne- 
glected children, broken families, 
lonely old people, and so on. 

I suggest that’s the way to get the 
best welfare return from a given 
scale of state spending. If this ap- 
proach is acceptable, it may have 
three further advantages. 


Forestalling trouble 
First, if we develop more specific 
welfare action in this way, | would 
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suppose that we could increasingly 
develop what might be called “pre- 
ventive” welfare. I’m thinking, of 
course, of an analogy with medicine, 
of the difference between treating 
people after they’re ill and trying to 
adjust their physical environment 
and method of life so that they’re 
less likely to become ill. 

The parallel in welfare work lies 
partly in such matters as slum clear- 
ance and recreation facilities, and 
partly also in counselling and helping 
families before their problems _be- 
come hardened — when, say, the son 
is only a juvenile first-offender, or 
father and mother have drifted apart 
for a while without having finally 
broken up the home. 

That sort of welfare work should 
become increasingly important. But 
it involves a degree of probing into 
people’s private lives that’s best not 
done by a government department. 
It’s far better to have government 
simply giving more financial support 
to voluntary agencies in this field. 

One of the things that might fol- 
low is closer co-operation between 
welfare agencies and the personnel 
and welfare departments of business 
corporations. After all, they should 
often be the first people to detect 
emerging problems in the lives of 
their employees. Here again, there’s 
a medical analogy—with the company 
doctor. Over the years, I think we 
can expect to see more welfare work 
cone within industry. And it will be 
best done if there is well-developed 
co-operation between business cor- 
porations and voluntary welfare 
agencies. 

The second further advantage that 
I see to this approach concerns child 
welfare. It’s in this field, I suggest, 
that there are at present some of the 
greatest gaps in welfare work, es- 
pecially of the preventive kind. But 
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it’s a very difficult field for govern- 
ment. It often means in effect inter- 
ference in the life of the family, 
and most pecple are prepared to 


defend the privacy of the family 
against state interferer.ce. 

That’s a sound sentiment. On the 
other hand, it’s hard to say that 
freedom for the individual includes 
the right of father and mother to 
ruin their child’s life, either because 
of ignorance or simply because of 
not caring. | think that if we’re going 
to get more effective welfare action, 
it will become much more involved 
in family life, on behalf of the child 
who is being hurt or handicapped. 
But that sort of involvement is much 
easier and more acceptable if it comes 
from voluntary organizations, with 
state support, rather than directly 
frum government departments. 

The third advantage of this ap- 
proach is perhaps the most important. 
It provides a chance of getting effi- 
cient welfare action while escaping 
the emotional problem of the “means 
test”. 

Many kinds of welfare measures 
without a means test are wasteful. 
On the other hand, there are two 
good reasons for the antipathy which 
people feel towards the means test. 
If it’s emphasized, it has a degradi ng 
aspect. And, secondly, it is in prin- 
ciple unfair to those who, simply 
because they have done a bit more 
for themselves in the past, now get 
less help than others. 

We can very much lessen these 
difficulties if we can approach speci- 
fic welfare measures in terms of the 
job to be done. The means of the 
person who is getting help then come 
naturally into the picture; they’: 
one factor in measuring what is 
needed. But the leading emphasis 
doesn’t have to be on the means test 
as such. 
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The individual welfare agency can, 
I think, handle this with the proper 
balance of understanding and realism, 
and with a flexibility that would be 
politically impossible for a govern- 
ment department responsible to Par- 
liament. 


Flexible policies 

Perhaps I can sum up this part of 
my argument by referring back to 
a more general point that I tried to 
make earlier. There’s no purpose in 
being dogmatic about the proper bal- 
ance of state and private action for 
welfare. It’s a balance that can shift, 
in either direction, according to time 
and circumstances. 

In Canada today we should be 
doing more to meet a wide range 
of specific welfare needs, hard cases 
of poverty or prolonged ill-health 
or family trouble or child neglect or 
mental illness. It would be wasteful 
and unsatisfactory to try to float 
these problems off by means of big- 
ger and bigger social security bene- 
fits of the comprehensive kind — 
what we can perhaps best describe 
as the family-allowance kind. 


We need selective policies to deal 
with the hard cases according to 
individual needs. So far, that has de- 
pended largely on voluntary organi- 
zations and private charity. A bigger 
effort will call for some public fin- 
ancing. In general, we might get the 
best results through some sort of 
matching-grant ° principle, which 
would ally government finances to 
voluntary, small-scale organization. 


Today we have to see our own 
needs within a world in which the 
poorer nations are making increasing 
demands on the richer nations: we 


are living at the birth of a welfare 
world. Against that background, the 
need for efficiency in our own wel- 
fare arrangements isn’t going to les- 
sen, even though our economy goes 
on getting both more productive and 
more egalitarian. 

We can marry welfare with effi- 
ciency if we avoid emotional ex- 
tremes and take a sensible, realistic 
view of welfare policies. 

We need to lessen, by all practical 
means, the tendency of the welfare 
society to become an_ inflationary 
society. 

We need to find practical means 
of combining public and private 
action in the balance that is efficient 
for our times, not according to some 
rigid doctrine. 

On those simple terms, we can go 
forward in what I call the welfare 
society: a society in which we do 
all we efficiently can to ensure that 
every individual gets a tolerable mini- 
mum share of the community’s 
wealth, an opportunity to live a satis- 
factory life, irrespective of his or 
her present ability to contribute ma- 
terially to the community. 

That’s the sort of society we've 
already done much to build, and 
having once started there is no mech- 
anism for throwing so powerful an 
engine of social change into reverse. 
We can’t do that any more than 
having once invented the internal 
combustion engine we could put it 
away and forget all about it. The 
objectives of the welfare society may 
sometimes get a bit muddled, but in 
fundamentals they aren’t going to 
change in our day. The only task, 
and it’s large enough, is to pursue 
them intelligently, efficiently. 


It is for the heart to suggest our problems; it is for the intellect to 
solve them... The only position for which the intellect is primarily 
adapted is to be the servant of the social sympathies. 
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WELFARE IN CANADA _ The Response 


Continued from page 199 

the ill consequences of Mr. Jones’ 
drinking habits on his family. Mr. 
Jones’ problem suggests a need for 
more than family allowances. My 
concept of their purpose is a broader 
one: because child welfare is a social 
concern, and because the heaviest 
costs of family rearing occur when the 
wage earner’s capacity is not at its 
maximum, the family allowance pro- 
gram is designed to transfer pur- 
chasing power to families with child- 
ren. 

I shall try to deal with each of 
Mr. Kent’s challenges in some de- 
gree, though for the most part very 
inadequately, for their proper exam- 
ination demands a competence which 
I don’t have. 


What we now have 


I should like first of all to re- 
view what we have in welfare ser- 
vices, draw attention to some serious 
gaps, and note the fact that solu- 
tions to some problems along with 
other factors have changed the nature 
of the welfare job in Canada. 

In the past fifty years, and par- 
ticularly the past twenty-five, we 
have built programs to assure ex- 
tended material aid and some treat- 
ment and preventive services. 
Through transfer payments some 
provision has been made for the aged 
and for families with children. By pre- 
payment schemes a degree of protec- 
tion has been assured against depen- 
dency arising from industrial accidents, 
against unemployment, and the de- 
vasting results of hospital costs and 
some medical costs for some people. 
Through means-test programs a mini- 
mum provision has been made for 
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women with dependent children, the 
aged, the disabled, the blind; and at 
precarious levels for those in need 
for other reasons than these, or who, 
after these are received, are still suf- 
fering need. 


These all represent great changes 
from the time of the catch-all county 
poor houses. 


Categorical services have taken 
those who otherwise might have 
peopled poor houses and orphanages, 
or received outdoor relief from a 
local municipality, or charity from 
the church or a neighbour, and given 
them minimum help. We have so 
organized these new services that 
some who wouldn’t have taken help 
in the earlier form can take it now. 

We still have no specific provision 
against need arising from loss of 
work due to illness; unemployment 
insurance does not provide complete 
coverage; there is no broad insurance 
provision for survivors or for retire- 
ment; and levels of assistance gene- 
rally are inadequate. 


Behind these are social and indi- 
vidual needs and we are meeting them 
in a way unlikely to re-establish many 
recipients or prevent more serious 
social breakdown. Services designed 
to help people use existing financial 
provisions to regain independence 
must be said to be only in the plan- 
ning stage or in operations which 
might be thought of as pilot or dem- 
onstration projects, meeting one tiny 
segment of the problem if one sees 
them in relation to the total need. 
And professional skills are not fully 
used for the treatment of social ills 
or for prevention. 


We are spending more in dollars 
and a slightly higher proportion of 
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our national income to do_ these 


things. 


Family incomes now 


Our welfare provisions are not 
only more in dollars but also more in 
purchasing power than might have 
been anticipated at an earlier date; 
but they are less than adequate to 
maintain health for many recipients. 

The developments of these years 
have not overtaken poverty, though 
it is poverty of 1959 and not of 1909. 
A recent study with particular ref- 
erence to the aged has reported that 
at least 40 per cent and perhaps as 
much as 60 per cent of the Ontario 
population aged 65 and over do not 
have incomes that could be described 
as modest but adequate. This includes 
those who receive assistance through 
our income maintenance programs 
and some who do not because of 
eligibility requirements. 

Certain income data illustrate the 
continued existence of the “poor” 
in Canadian society. The following 
figures from taxation statistics may 
be of interest. They relate to the 
taxation year 1955 which is the latest 
for which tax data are available. 


Of all persons with taxable returns 
20.5 per cent (3,558,650) had incomes 
under $2,000; 9.9 per cent had in- 
comes below $1,500; and 33.1 per 
cent had incomes under $2,500. More- 
over, of those with incomes under 
$2,500, 16 per cent had one or more 
dependants. 

Income data for 1955 are available 
for families, which may include 
several wage earners, in the D.B.S. 
reference paper No. 80. The lumping 
together of family members’ incomes 
gives a better picture of the total 
amount of money that a family has 
at its disposal. 


Fifty percent of family incomes 
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were below $3,324 a year in 1955, and 
one in five failed to reach $1,500. 
Most low incomes belong to the very 
young or aged persons and those in 
receipt of social insurance and cate- 
gorical aids. The highest average 
incomes of families with children 
under 16 years of age were received 
by those with two children, and the 
lowest by those with four or more. 

Our society still shakes those with 
limited capacity, infirmity, extended 
illness, widowhood, old age, large 
families, or unemployment to a low 
level of living, a level incompatible 
with a democratic or civilized way 
of life, a level at which their condi- 
tions challenge stability and create 
problems costly to themselves in un- 
necessary suffering and to the tax- 
payer in dollars and lost production. 

There is a danger that we may 
assume too much from the income 
maintenance advances which we have 
made. There is still substantial 
poverty in our midst and this poverty 
breeds other social and health prob- 
lems. 


Changing social problems 


In the course of the history of these 
same fifty years the character of the 
welfare job has changed, in part 
because of the provisions which we 
have already reviewed, because of 
public health and other advances and 
because of improved skill with which 
to deal with problems. Dramatic il- 
lustrations of these changed charac- 
teristics may be seen in the nature 
of the child welfare and mental 
health demands of today. 


1. Child Welfare Services: Child- 
ren receiving care fifty years ago 
were preponderantly orphans or half 
orphans and children born out of 
wedlock; all required custodial care. 
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Our public health advances having 
destroyed the main killers, there are 


infinitely fewer orphans. Mothers 
allowances enable most part orphans 
to stay with a parent and large scale 
adoption programs enable deprived 
children of relatively normal health 
to go to homes of their own. 

But there is a group of children, a 
few of whom require short term 
care and a majority whom have ser- 
ious health and emotional problems, 
who need custodial care and much 
more. Their need is for highly skilled 
service in diagnosis and treatment. 
Our equipment is not at all adequate 
to meet their needs. Many children 
still with their families and in schools 
have the same types of problems and 
will require the services of child 
welfare institutions or mental hospi- 
tals or correctional institutions in the 
future. 


2. Mental Health Services: Mental 
health services of fifty years ago, 
and unfortunately until current times, 
were mainly custodial; we provided 
asylum to those too ill to remain in 
their communities or sufficiently ill to 
be unable to function there without 
services that did not exist. Asylums or 
mental hospitals have increased their 
capacity to the point where, in our 
province, they account for one in 
three of all hospital beds; yet they do 
not provide for all those needing care. 

Treatment has not developed in 
keeping with knowledge and skill, and 
rehabilitation is limited not only by 
lack of hospital facilities but also by 
failure to recognize community con- 
ditions which lead to admission and 
limit discharge of patients. 

Our Ontario hospital population 
16-64 years of age increased between 
1941 and 1957 by 17 per cent. For 
the age group 65 and over the in- 
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crease was 153 per cent. Of all the 
old people admitted a third are dis- 
charged within a year and most could 
be discharged at some time. Perhaps 
these facts indicate that under differ- 
ent circumstances many of these old 
people need not have been admitted at 
all. Economic and social pressures are 
acute for the great majority of the 
aged, and few if any services exist 
to meet their needs in communities. 
Are they being forced into mental 
hospitals by economic and social con- 
ditions? Some minimum supervisory 
services, suitable housing, health and 
homemaker services, and job and 
personal counselling are necessary to 
support and protect many in the crises 
that are normal to their age and con- 
ditions. Such services might cut the 
admission rate and also make possible 
discharge of large numbers using 
mental hospital accommodation. 

Of all patients in Ontario hospitals 
for twenty years or more, 55 per 
cent are suffering from schizophrenia 
and half of all new patients suffer 
from this illness, the most formidable 
of all diseases known to mankind. 
The economically and socially de- 
pressed suffer from this disease at a 
higher rate than others. 

Cyril Greenland in a paper present- 
ed to a recent conference said “It has 
now been confirmed, beyond reason- 
able doubt as far as schizophrenia is 
concerned, that the poor are afflicted 
at least four times more frequently 
than the rich... ”, that these “once 
returned to hospital for a second ad- 
mission are almost inevitably destined 
to stay there indefinitely” and “The 
social implications of these facts are 
considerable but so far they have been 
virtually disregarded”. 


Similar findings have come from a 
recent survey of the Ontario hospital 
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population. There are more than 2,000 
patients who do not receive or require 
treatment, nursing or supervision. The 
behavior of this group is said to be 
“controlled” and their freedom un- 
restricted. Why then, are they in 
hospital? In part, at least, an answer 
to this question is also suggested by 
the results of the survey. No fewer 
than 7,382 patients, one-third of the 
total in hospital, have no contact with 
their families. It is in the interests of 
the community as well as of these 
patients that the limited resources of 
families and connections should be 
supplemented and strengthened by 
community services. 

The high admission rate and poor 
rehabilitation rate of these patients 
seems to be related to limited 
resources and to call for the type of 
community services suggested for the 
aged. 

Leaders in this field are determined 
on a new deal, as witness the work 
of Dr. Tyhurst for the Canadian 
Mental Health Association and the 
new Ontario menta! health program. 
Study and new policies put a greater 
emphasis on services where people 
live; the objective is to slow down 
hospital admissions and reduce length 
of stay through provision of more 
services in Communities. 


Changed spending needed 


What I have said about needs for 
service in the Child Welfare and 
Mental Health fields represents chal- 
lenges to our ingenuity and resources, 
not only to add to the sum total of 
human happiness, but also to reduce 
the tremendous expenditures on social 
breakdown. 


In the field of rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped, corrections 
and family services there are similar 
unrealized rehabilitation potentials. In- 
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deed our current hospital administra- 
tion, in efforts to protect beds for use 
by people diagnosed as needing them, 
is revealing the same need for alterna- 
tive and often less costly community 
services, as for example nursing homes 
and home care programs. 

Complete or partial independence 
of persons otherwise completely de- 
pendent could add something to our 
hopes for a level of production neces- 
sary to the Welfare Society. At the 
same time certain existing treatment 
services, e.g. mental hospitals, would 
become more adequate to the demand 
and large-scale capital costs might be 
avoided. 


Does this description not suggest 
that our present investments could 
be made to better advantage, but most 
particularly that additional ones must 
be made in relation to broadly re- 
cognized social ills? I am of the 
opinion that if the appropriations of 
the future are made in this way, 
better results will be assured when 
we use the services and when we 
pay the bills. 


Redistribution of wealth 


Programs of rehabilitation and pre- 
vention, Mr. Kent has agreed, allow 
redistribution of wealth without 
necessarily lessening our national in- 
come. I am sure that there are pos- 
sibilities for such programs far 
beyond what is being attempted. 


Thousands of persons are degene- 
rating psychologically and socially in 
mental hospitals and other institutions 
and in their homes, because services 
do not exist for constructive treat- 
ment, with which many could be 
served and rendered independent or 
partially independent at a cost far 
below that of their present care or 
neglect. 
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Children are proceeding to delin- 
quent, mentally ill or dependent 
futures because our services to child- 
ren and families are so slight. 

General hospitals are pressured to 
use their expensive beds for persons 
who, with services more suitable to 
rehabilitation, could be moved on. 
And the aged, who are living in ways 
likely to cause more serious problems, 
represent a very sizeable group for 
whom some more expenditures could 
at least slow up the development of 
more serious problems and add to the 
productive population. 

As we have said, there are financial 
compensations in good welfare ser- 
vices; I feel that these could now be 
increased and I can only suggest that 
we emphasize them, in answer to Mr. 
Kent’s first challenge. 


Inflation and public spending 


I am afraid that I am pathetically 
inadequate to deal with Mr. Kent’s 
challenge to minimize the effects on 
business institutions of a high rate of 
taxation. 


I suspect that the problem of bus- 
iness organizations is related to our 
general feelings about the tax collector 
and what seems to me to be a cynical 
attitude to government—and to a re- 
grettable notion that the services we 
are discussing are not very necessary. 
we heard similar 
complaints about private agency 
budgets. They go somewhat as 
follows: “There’s no point in trying 
to meet their demands; there is no 
limit to what they will ask”. There is 
a lack of conviction about need and 
about programs to meet need. 


How often have 


There are even greater propor- 
tions of the tax dollar going to roads 
and education but there is very much 
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criticism 


less resistance, blame or 
about paying for these. 


The challenge here, it seems to 
me, is to communicate the facts of 
need and of wasted public investment. 
Expenditures on welfare might then 
become accepted as a cost attendant 
on living in a democracy. These ex- 
penditures would cease to attract all 
the pent-up feelings about increasing 
taxation, and healthy competition 
might tend to deal with the inef- 
ficiency and waste referred to by Mr. 
Kent. 


Integration of immigrants 


Mr. Kent challenges us to develop 
better, less painful absorption of im- 
migrants. 

Since 1946 over 1,750,000 immi- 
grants have come to Canada and we 
are experiencing the social and eco- 
nomic effects of a greater immigration 
than at any previous time. 


The newcomers are people with a 
variety of backgrounds and_ skills. 
Because of our own needs and our 
present world role, it is important 
that we admit the most productive 
and those many others who require 
a place to put down roots. The new- 
comers have all the social and health 
needs of other Canadians and, in 
addition, the problems arising out of 
strange environment and of poor 
communication because of language 
difficulties and because the dominant 
culture is strange. 

To the extent that community ser- 
vices are inadequate for older Can- 
adians they are also inadequate for 
the new ones. To the extent that 
newcomers have special problems, 
we require special policies and some- 
times organization to deal with them. 

The social process of healthy in- 
tegration is not easy and does not 
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come by happenstance. The _pres- 
sures of different cultures and the 
breakdown of old mores is a social 
concomitant of large scale immi- 
gration. We disregard this at our peril. 
Not only are newcomers affected 
by these pressures but old-timers are 
caught up in the social inter-action. 
Any assumption that we can merely 
put pressure on immigrants to “Can- 
adianize’”’ is false. 

A few people in many communi- 
ties across the country have recogniz- 
ed the chalienge as one directed 
equally to older Canadians and to 
new ones, and their efforts to assist 
in integration are on a sound basis, 
at least for a beginning. The prob- 
lems as I see them are: public at- 
titudes, often hostile or confused, are 
based on the idea that more people 
reduced the opportunities for old- 
timers; legislation is out of date and 
still reflects, to a degree, the idea that 
bringing in additional people ends 
official responsibility; services are 
pathetically small in relation to need, 
and communication with those who 
could use the services is inadequate; 
help to citizens trying to develop or- 
ganization is less than enough; there 
is less than enough reciprocity be- 
tween old and new Canadians gene- 
rally, if we are to benefit from what 
the newcomers bring, and in so doing 
speed our integration with them. 

The excellent beginnings based on 
a sound philosophy and operating 
through the Citizenship Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration require extension. Leader- 
ship directed to our educational in- 
stitutions, our trade unions, our social 
welfare planners, our churches, 
women’s and other organizations, and 
designed to answer questions of 
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these special groups and to interpret 
the values and the needs of our im- 
migrant population to Canada is ne- 
cessary to promote their fullest con- 
tribution and funds. Throughout all 
of this is the need for the fullest 
participation by the leaders of the 
ethnic groups themselves. 


Spending for efficiency 


The fourth challenge which Mr. 
Kent has thrown is to develop ef- 
ficiency in our welfare measures. 
Basic attitudes and agreement as to 
objectives on the part of all con- 
cerned, capitalization at a level that 
makes efficient operation possible, 
skilled people serving the operation, 
opportunity to test and to learn, and 
willingness to change, quality of or- 
ganization including leadership—all 
of these are necessary. 


Efficiency in the welfare field re- 
quires attention to certain unusual 
conditions — not evident elsewhere 
at least to the same degree. The job 
is done by a great variety of public 
and private organizations. Even the 
public sector relates to four levels of 
government and each program may 
relate to more than one; private 
organizations relate to hundreds of 
autonomous authorities. Each organ- 
ization has responsibility for a job 
or, properly seen, a part of a job. 


Integration of these parts, as we 
have already seen, is not likely to 
occur of its own accord and requires 
special attention. Newly developing 
services and those feeling the impact 
of change are likely to need leader- 
ship, especially from planning bodies. 

Yet budgeting for these kinds of 
services and changes is often the 
responsibility of groups with small 
knowledge of the field, with little 
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or no research, with little continuity 
and inadequate staff. 


Prevention, rehabilitation and plan- 
ning are less attention-getting; they 
are slower in bringing results and 
tend to get less support than those 
meeting more immediate and tangible 
needs. 


The relationship between services, 
e.g. local ones to the aged and po- 
tential mental hospital dischargees, 
are beyond the ken of many budget 
makers, especially since they don’t 
often appear in the same budgets. Yet 
it is in recognizing them that we will 
get efficient policy and operations. 

Competent personnel for the job is 
scarce and public understanding of 
its need is limited. People are pushed 
forward to major responsibility too 
soon, and unqualified persons are in 
places of great influence. The over- 
all view, public and private, neces- 
sary to efficient planning and re- 
planning is difficult to attain; and the 
supervisory and consultant service 
which might compensate in part for 
this is on the whole very inadequate. 


All of these factors influence the 
development of welfare measures. 
Having in mind our observations of 
inefficiencies when total needs are 
not taken into account, I believe 
there are three ways in which the 
situation could be improved. 

First there should be greater in- 
vestment in increasing the quality 
and quantity of personnel. This 
means help toward recruitment to 
the field, for basic professional train- 
ing and for advanced study in pre- 
paration for leadership roles after 
proven performance. 


Second would be relatively much 
greater investment in planning and 
research and consultant services, in 
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developing new and changing public 
and private programs. The tendency 
to plan within the private sector 
alone is little better than no planning 
in these times. 


Third is the need to get overall 
policies reflected in budgeting prac- 
tice. Private organization budgets can 
have a relatively great influence in 
these regards and planning itself is 
likely to be greatly dependent on the 
decisions of United Fund Budget 
Committees. At present planning is 
not well understood by many, and 
some think of it as a frill. 


Suitable organization 


The fifth challenge is that we de- 
velop suitable organization to do the 
job. Mr. Kent offers certain broad 
suggestions with which | can’t agree 
at least in the general way in which 
they are phrased. 

He suggests further development 
of private organization with match- 
ing grants from government to do 
the job. I believe that our experience 
should suggest caution here. It is 
difficult for government departments 
to give grants broadly and at the same 
time control or enforce standards: 
there is a question about the propriety 
of government spending the money 
required without the control implied, 
but most important in my judgement 
is the effect of separation of the fund- 
granting authority from the job it- 
self. 

The result would be a control 
which is bound to come with large 
sums of money, but a control that 
would reflect less knowledge and 
therefore less good judgement than 
would be the case if experience in 
goving the service had developed 
along with the budgets, and if res- 
ponsibilities for results of programs 
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were concomitant with financial sup- 
port. 


Mr. Kent’s rejection of public 
authorities carrying certain respon- 
sibilities for services to individuals 
and families, I feel, is unwarranted. 
Some excellent services of the kind 
he mentions are now operating under 
public authorities. I believe that the 
solution to the problem he raises is 
related to personnel policies and staff 
development rather than the auspice 
of the service. This means a challenge 
to get public service policies which 
recognize what qualification is neces- 
sary and to provide civil service ad- 
ministration in keeping with it. 

Citizen involvement which Mr. 
Kent’s proposal will allow is a matter 
of great importance. We have ex- 
perience in working with executive 
and advisory boards in private wel- 
fare programs. Their greater involve- 
ment in public programs is not only 
possible but desirable and overdue. 
The role of boards in public adminis- 
tration is different, but the challenge 
is to see what those differences are 
and to develop organizations that 
are appropriate. 


Mr. Kent raises questions about 
the means-test method and expresses 
the belief that, where this kind of 
thing is necessary, private auspices 
are preferable. It seems to me that a 
means-test program is inappropriate 
where the numbers of people involve- 
ed are very large. 

If a large proportion of the aged, 
the disabled, needy mothers or others 
fall through provisions organized i 
other ways, (e.g. insurance provis- 
ions), the question is whether these 
services should not be broadened. 


On the other hand the means-test 
type of program has much to com- 
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mend it for certain purposes. Dif- 
ferences in individual needs, unfor- 
seen crises in families, and the flexi- 
bility which a means-test program 
provides, make it a necessary final 
line of defence against economic 
want. 


There are many experiences which 
suggest that the problems of means- 
test administration come largely from 
the philosophy and the method rather 
than from the means-test itself. 


What is probing in one interview 
can become a dignified discussion of 
individual difficulties in another. The 
problems which we all know are too 
often related to an administrator’s be- 
lief that his status as an administrator 
will improve if he spends as little as 
possible, rather than if he helps indi- 
viduals and families with their needs. 


Size and efficiency 


The problem in organization, next 
to that of personnel, which _ has 
seemed to me central to getting ef- 
fective service and the best use of 
the welfare dollar is that of size. 
The study of personnel undertaken 
by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare a few years ago 
documented, though only to a degree, 
the fact that a tremendous proportion 
of our service is delivered through 
organizations of a size which makes 
efficiency impossible. 

Numerous services are operated 
by part-time or one, two or three 
man organizations. Not only are 
these hampered by the duplication of 
administrative functions and the ap- 
pointment of people before they are 
ready to take jobs of varied respon- 
sibilities, but they make for a narrow 
view in the individual agency, and 
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perhaps worst of all make it almost 
certain that these small organizations 
get little, if any, qualified personnel. 


Qualified people are aware of the 
limitations in these inefficient opera- 
tions and stay away from them. If 
the agencies are public they hobble 
along indefinitely; if they are private 
they sometimes die or, worse, they 
hobble along also. 


Neither public nor private budget- 
ers do much about them. In many 
instances the organizations should 
either broaden functions or territory 
served, or both, to include services 
sufficient to warrant an organization 
of a size likely to make efficient 
operation possible. 


Because of age or function some 
organizations must be small and ac- 
cept the costs attendant on this fact, 
but many new and _ experimental 
services could be projects of organi- 
zations already having a basic ad- 
ministration. 


For the Child and Family Welfare 
field I have ventured the opinion 
that a staff of six or, better, of 22-24 
persons where possible, is likely to 
provide most efficient operation, pro- 
vided geographic distances and other 
factors don’t offset the advantages. 


Communications—the answer 


Now I would like to say a little 
about the challenge which I thought 
permeated all of Mr. Kent’s paper 
and which I believe is perhaps the 
main one. This is the challenge to 
develop communications, particularly 
between the two broad groups about 
which he has spoken: those who 
develop, promote and operate wel- 
fare services, and their fellow travel- 
lers; and those who help pay for 
them and have a less immediate re- 
lationship to them. 
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The one group, he implied, can’t 
have enough of a good thing; the 
other, maybe with some reservations 
and in varying degrees, think we 
have too much already. 

It is my experience that most of 
the latter, when they come close to 
a social problem want to “do some- 
thing about it”, or they say, “what 
are all our social agencies for, if not 
to meet such need?” or “there ought 
to be a law”. 


If one of their children is emotion- 
ally disturbed they want treatment 
centres; or if he is retarded they want 
schools; or if an aged acquaintance 
is in a third-floor unheated room, or 
if a neighbour is languishing in a 
mental hospital, they want help and 
treatment. (I have illustrations from 
actual and recent experience.) 


It is clear that our communica- 
tion about needs is not good enough. 
The sense of urgency about un- 
treated human suffering is not being 
communicated as it should be, if our 
citizens are to act as members of 
communities, and if necessary and 
efficient services are to exist in our 
society. 

I am satisfied that we have a story 
to tell, that the most effective ways 
to tell it include enlisting more 
people in decision-making; and that, 
when the story is told, in a democ- 
racy we can’t lose. We tell too little, 
we under-rate the intelligence of the 
public in what we tell them and how 
we tell them. 


The challenge demands planning 

Mr. Kent has implied that we need 
to set priorities, in order to move at 
a pace which fellow citizens can 
and will keep up with. Priorities are 
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hard for us to accept when they 
mean, as they do, setting other needs 
aside for the time being. It is not 
easy to choose between the needs of 
the old lady in the unheated attic, 
the emotionally disturbed child, the 
patient in a mental hospital for lack 
of community services, or the fam- 
ilies of the unemployed or sick wage 
earner. 

This however, is not merely an 
emotional problem; proper decisions 
require research, study of existing 
programs and experience, if the de- 
cisions are to be appropriate and ef- 
fective. 

All this makes plain the importance 
of planning, on which we spend so 
little of our welfare dollar and talent. 
The implications of what I have 
said are for greater emphasis, in the 
coming period, on prevention and 
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treatment. We will require much 
greater investment in research, con- 
sultation, and interpretation to the 
supporting public. 


Our planning machinery is in no 
degree adequate to assume the res- 
ponsibilities implied. If we do not 
assume these responsibilities the chal- 
fenges with which we have dealt to- 
day will be put to us again and again. 
The effects of increasing automa- 
tion, with its dislocations of people 
and the ensuing social confusion, will 
put us to even more severe tests. 


I think the implications are for a 
much more disturbing life for Mr. 
Kent’s goose than even that to which 
he might have subjected her. If the 
goose ‘which sits on the tax eggs is 
the only one with whom we have a 
deal, the future will be relatively 
simple. 
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Metropolis, Community 


and Family 


I WANT to begin in a fairly orthodox 
way by talking about the family. 
We are all in favour of it, more or 
less. You know the sort of thing 
people say: “Of course the family is 
important, it is the backbone of 
society.” That is what they say when 
they are discussing the family in gen- 
eral—the family as an abstraction if 
you like. But what happens when we 
come down to brass tacks? Then we 
are a little more realistic. 


Which of us really enjoys walking 
the floor at midnight with a scream- 
ing infant? And isn’t it almost a 
truism that brothers and _ sisters 
squabble and fight? Few brothers 
can understand why anybody should 
want to marry their sisters. 


We might even look at caricature, 
for the sake of the truth that is in 
it: the fat old man leaning confi- 
dently over the table towards his 
blonde and saying, “My dear, my 
wife doesn’t really understand me.’ 
Caricature this may be, but search 
your hearts . . . even if your wife is 
sitting next to you, it’s quite safe as 
long as you do it silently . and 
ask yourself if there isn’t a good deal 
of marital misunderstanding in ail of 
our lives. 


Tensions like these may seem im- 
portant at the time, and they may be 
devastating in the really broken 
family. But in the normal family they 
are nevertheless no more than irrita- 
tions compared with the really fun- 
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damental satisfactions which family 
life gives us. These satisfactions are 
vital to us, and two of them in par- 
ticular I want to talk about this 
morning. 


The home haven 


The family is, for example, the 
place in which we obtain our basic 
sense of worthwhileness as people. In 
the good family we know we shall be 
accepted no matter what we do. 
Despite all its problems and its incon- 
sistencies the family—the good family, 
that is—is basically a haven of accep- 
tance in which, from our earliest 
years up, we learn that we matter as 
people, and that we are worthy of 
the respect of others. 


It’s all expressed in the outburst of 
the mother of a delinquent boy. Her 
attitude as a mother, first, foremost 
and all the time, shines through her 
words as she tells the Judge: “He’s a 
good boy your honour, bar what he 
does”. The family is, in fact, the 
place where we secure basic social 
satisfaction and to which we return 
for those satisfactions when the world 
outside becomes hard and bitter and 
no longer supplies them to us. That 
is one of the roles of the family that 
I want you to keep in mind. 


Getting along with people 
The other role is that of nurturing 


our social impulses. It’s through the 
family that we learn to share and to 
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have regard for the needs and wishes 
of others. And it’s through the close 
and warm relationship that we have 
with our mothers in infancy that we 
build up our ability to love within 
the family circle. And this, in due 
course, means our ability to make 
warm and sympathetic relationships 
with other people in the wider 
society. 

We know now that when people 
are deprived of this warm and inti- 
mate relationship with their mothers 
in early infancy, they become aggres- 
sive and self-centred. In severe cases, 
they may even become incapable of 
making warm relationships with any- 
one. They become cold, detached 
and ruthless. 

The family, performing — these 
among other functions is the core of 
our social lives—remaining through- 
out life our main emotional support 
and our most influential social 
teacher. 


Under the eyes of others 

But, except in the very earliest years 
of life, the wider community has its 
importance too. Even though it never 
has the deep-rooted, intimate signi- 
ficance for us that the family has, it 
nevertheless cannot be left out of 
account. 

You see it at its most powerful in 
the fairly isolated country com- 
munity. Here, everybody knows 
every body else. Reputations are made 

. and very often broken .. . in 
the local community. The power of 
its public opinion to control our be- 
haviour is enormous and if it con- 
tains many of our enemies, it also 
contains almost all of our friends. 

But this kind of community is no 
longer the typical one. We now have 
many large urban areas, wh'ch are 
much less closely organized as com- 
pared with the village. A great city 
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is a pretty impersonal place. We 
know many people slightly, but we 
know few people at all well. 

There’s more in it than this of 
course. There’s no doubt about the 
great social desert in most of our 
great cities, but dotted here and there 
in most of them are little oases of 
neighbourliness in the shape of old 
settled communities where the same 
people or perhaps the same families 
have lived for years. 

These brave little social outposts 
are still there and, when we get below 
the surface of a city’s life, we find 
that there are still quite a lot of them. 
But all the time the desert encroaches 
and the evidence suggests that this is 
going to happen more and more. 

What, in fact. have we to expect 
in the way of city development in 
the years to come? If present trends 
continue, we must expect fewer and 
fewer people to be living in the vil- 
lages and a larger and larger pro- 
portion of our population to be con- 
centrated in the great cities. 

The great cities and metropolitan 
areas are going to grow bigger and 
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bigger, and this almost certainly 
means that they are going to become 
more impersonal. They are going, in 
fact, to satisfy our emotional needs 
as social beings less and less. Is this 
inevitable? You may question it. But 
our experience in the past doesn’t 
give us much reason for optimism. 


The wonderful city 


Many people have pointed to the 
psychological advantages that go 
with life in the great city and I 
wouldn’t challenge these for a mo- 
ment. Indeed, I believe it is these 
very advantages that bring certain 
disadv antages inevitably in their train. 
The advantages and disadvantages are 
really two sides of the same coin. 
Because I believe the disadvantages to 
be so very important, I feel we should 
be deeply concerned about the pres- 
ent trend. 

The great city has much to offer 
those who live in it. It offers them 
variety, a variety of people as well as 
of experiences ‘and things to do. It 
adds a concentration, a high pressure, 
to life which is stimulating and 
exciting. And it unfolds before the 
fascinated eye of the city-dweller a 
multicoloured kaleidoscope of sights 
and sounds. All this is most obvious 
in the city’s noisy and_ glittering 
down town area. But it is to be seen 
in all parts of the urban cosmos. 

The great city is a nervous crea- 
ture, restless and ever- -changing, and 
we who live in it become so too. But 
it is also a vital and stimulating 
creature, sharpening our preceptions 

. increasing the tempo of our lives 
. . . Spurring us on to new levels of 
effort and new levels of achievement. 


Too near or too far 


As Fortune Magazine among others, 
has pointed out, these are no small 
gains. In such a shifting scene, there 
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is no time for the establishment of 
more permanent relationships. And 
amid so many distractions, there is no 
motive for seeking them. 

All this is reflected very faithfully 
in the phy sical shape which the city 
is assuming. The connection is really 
closer than that. The physical struc- 
ture of the city does reflect these 
disintegrative tendencies, but it rein- 
forces them also. I wonder if it’s 
necessary nowadays to try to prove 
this. Physical environment can be 
seen affecting attitudes everywhere 
we look. Slums are an obvious ex- 
ample. 

But the classical example is prob- 
ably the semi-detached British council 
house. “The walls are so thin”, the 
neighbours say, “that you can always 
tell when the man next door is having 
celery for his supper. You can hear 
it crunch as he eats it”. A slight exag- 
geration perhaps... 

And what a lot of problems arise 
from this unwanted intimacy with 
your neighbour. “You can hear what 
they say in bed,” said one woman; 

“it’s very embarrassing, it makes you 
feel you ought to keep your voice 
down too”. Or, “It’s a funny thing, 
I heard a woman’s voice in there last 
night and I know ‘Mrs. Brown’s away 
visiting her mother”. 

But if public housing developments 
are sometimes an example of too 
little separation from your neigh- 
bours, current developments in the 
North American city fall into the 
Opposite trap. 

Two different kinds of develop- 
ment seem to have taken place. In 
the built-up central areas, the prefer- 
ence is for high-rise apartment blocks 

. concrete filing cabinets for people, 
with an up-to-date index down in the 
hall. On the outskirts on the other 
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hand, we see the suburban solution 

. an amorphous ever-spreading rash 
of new buildings . . . detached houses, 
each insulated from all the others by 
its little patch of garden . . . no real 
suburban community to which the 
residents could belong even if they 
wanted to. 


How different all this is from the 
idea of interdependence enshrined in 
the streets and terraces of joined 
houses typical of the Georgian period 

the neighbourhood life made 
almost palpable by the crescents of 
Bath or the squares of Bloomsbury 

. or even, one might add, the slum 
back-to-back houses clustering soci- 
ably around their dingy court-yard. 


Community life in the city seems 
to be drying up at its source leaving 
us like so many landed fish, deprived 
of the natural element which we need 
if some of the humanest of our 
human qualities are to survive. 


No sanctuary 


None of this would matter so much 
if we were still sure of the family as 
a refuge. But even this is changing 
its form; it too is far less closely knit 
than it used to be. This is apparent 
enough in the statistics of family 
breakdown. In ten years from 1941 
to 1951 the rate of divorce doubled. 
Doubled, mark you, and these are 
rates, proportional to a rising popula- 
tion. The actual number of divorces 
has increased even faster. Separation 
and desertion figures have grown in 
much the same way. 

But here are also more subtle, and 
in some ways more convincing, signs. 
The number of married women who 
go to work is increasing all the time. 
In 1951 there were three times as 
many as ten years before in 1941. 

The wider family, including aunts 
and grandparents, no longer seems to 
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matter very much. A young married 
couple no longer seem to want to 
live near their parents as they once 
did. This has itself destroyed a co- 
hesive little community within the 
community. 

And we no longer satisfy as many 
of our needs within the home. Eating 
out, for example, is gradually sup- 
planting the family meal. And we seek 
commercial entertainment down-town 
in place of the gentler satisfactions of 
the personal relationships within the 
home. In fact, the family as we have 
known it has gone. It has been re- 
placed by a smaller, less closely-knit 
social grouping. 

And the family and the community, 
which might have compensated for 
each others’ deficiencies as sources of 
social and emotional satisfaction, seem 
instead to be in a kind of conspiracy 
to rob us of them. Far from compen- 
sating for each others’ deficiencies, 
they reinforce them. 

The suburban or apartment-dwel- 
ling wife, because she is lonely in the 
modern city, goes out to work, “for 
a bit of company’ as she puts it. Her 
child, deprived in this way of vital 
early gratifications, grows up with a 
more acute sense of rivaly with other 
people, more hostility towards them, 
more self-centred attitudes, and more 
insecurity about social relationships— 
perhaps even an inability to make 
them. Society disintegrates further. 
Family and community, community 
and family, interact upon each other. 


Huddling together 


As a result of all this, we are be- 
ginning to see an almost pathological 
craving for group membership and 
group satisfaction. The disease of 
“groupiness” is with us. The insatiable 
urge to belong to clubs, societies, 
fellowships, alliances—the list is un- 
endirg. 
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But they are like salt water to a 
thirsty man. None of them really 
gives us what we want. There is no 
real depth in them. And because we 
don’t know what is lacking we join 
more and more, vainly hoping, it 
seems, to make up by sheer number 
of the social relationships we estab- 
lish for what these relationships lack 
in quality. 

This is not a very attractive picture, 
and the future seems likely to be even 
gloomier. Much is now known about 
the results of family and social break- 
down. Early emotional deprivation 
within the family for example, is apt 
to set up a predisposition to mental 
ill health or delinquency. 

In the past, family breakdown has 
been an abnormal, though not infre- 
quent, occurrence. But what we are 
seeing now is very different. We are 
seeing now the establishment of a 
new kind of family pattern on this 
basis. In these circumstances, predis- 
position to mental ill health and 
delinquency may take on the pro- 
portions of an epidemic. 


Need for stability 


What, meanwhile, is likely to be 
the result of the changes in the pat- 
tern of life in the wider community? 
In part, this is what one would 
expect: one would expect decaying 
and congested slum areas to produce 
crime, mental breakdown and tuber- 
culosis. Studies of blighted areas in 
both North America and in Britain 
show that this does happen. It is 
therefore up to us to see that as our 
cities grow, and become congested, 
they don’t produce any more of these 
broken and filthy slumland wastes. 
But surely, you may feel, this is easy 
to avoid. All it needs is properly 
planned physical re-development. 
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And it is here that social research- 
ers have some more, rather perplex- 
ing problems to report. In Britain, 
and elsewhere, it has been found that 
new housing is no cure-all in itself. 
It seems it’s not enough merely to 
sweep away the slums, to clean up 
the area and to provide nice clean 
sweet-smelling and attractive houses 
for people to live in... or even to 
add green spaces and play-grounds for 
children. Some of the new estate 
dwellers seem to be so devoted to 
the slum dwellings that they have left 
that they work really hard at trying 
to make the re- developed area look 
‘just like home” They use the fences 
for firewood. They keep chickens in 
the bath, and so on. 

Fortunately, this kind of extreme 
response is fairly rare nowadays. But 
this is really small comfort. Delin- 
quency still remains high. Signs of 
mental disturbance ranging from 
migraine to schizophrenia often act- 
ually increase. And most astonishing 
of all, the incidence of a disease like 
tuberculosis, which we have come to 
look on as a disease of poverty and 
slums, is hardly checked by the 
change. It is absolutely certain now 
that the amelioration of material con- 
ditions alone, desirab‘'e though that 
may be, is just not enough. 


Shifting sands 

But if it is not housing, what is it? 
What is it that the decaying slum and 
the shining new housing project can 
possibly have in common? Here, of 
course, one is to a large extent enter- 
ing into the realms of speculation. 
We know that the common factor 
must be something psychological in 
character, and it is probably not un- 
reasonable to assume that it has some- 
thing to do with the fact that both of 
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these kinds of areas are areas “in 
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transition”. 
other is developing. 


One is decaying, the 


I’m not referring here to changes 
that are taking place in their physical 
character but to changes taking place 
in their character as communities. In 
one, people are moving out all the 
time. Houses are being pulled down 
and others are deteriorating so fast 
now that even those who don’t lose 
their houses go elsewhere as soon as 
they can. But houses that are deserted 
in this way don’t remain empty for 
long. Because of their condition 
they’re cheap, and there are always 
people too poor to afford anything 
e'se who want to move into them. 

The old community is going, and 
in its place we have a constantly 
changing population. The stable core 
is too small to make a community, 
and the rest have no real friendships 
in the area to give them ballast and 
satisfy their human needs. 

There is no integrated and self- 
conscious community life, with a 
public opinion and a recognized code 
of behaviour of its own. And because 
so few people know each other there 
would be very little chance of en- 
forcing such a code even if it existed. 
Nobody knows that John Smith, 
whose delinquencies made the head- 
lines last week, is the son of the 
woman round the corner, so there is 
no social pressure on them to con- 
form. 

Superficially, the new housing area 
may look very very different. The 
community life is not decaying, that’s 
certainly true, but neither has it yet 
fully developed. Like the blighted 
area it’s a community in transition, 
and to the inhabitants the result in 
the shape of emotional deprivation is 
much the same in either case. This 
kind of analysis is confirmed by the 
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fact that if the maturity of these new 
communities is long delayed, the in- 
cidence of social problems becomes 
more and more severe. 


What we must do 


But what can we do about all this? 
It seems unrealistic to try to put the 
clock back as far as the family is 
concerned. We don’t on the whole 
any longer believe that a wife should 
be tied to the kitchen sink. But, while 
accepting her right to go out to work 
if she wants to, we must be prepared 
to find alternative ways of satisfying 
the basic emotional needs of our 
young children. 

The nursery school, for example, 
shouldn’t be thought of so exclusively 
in terms of education and physical 
hygiene. The infant who cannot have 
his real mother needs a mother substi- 
tute. This is one of the ways in which 
grandma or even mother-in-law could 
have had her value. 

You can sit there brazenly shudder- 
ing at the very idea of living near 
your mother-in-law, but you know 
we do pay a price for the loosening 
of kinship ties. We have to try to 
provide substitutes, and that can be 
very difficult. You can’t just go out 
and hire a loving grandmother. You 
have to find one first. Planning to 
avoid these early deprivations is not 
altruism but enlightened self-interest. 
For in the long run it will reduce our 
susceptibility as a community to ser- 
ious social disease. 

Could we, I wonder, build our 
communities so that they support 
rather than burden their inhabitants? 


Using social science 

This is in part, I believe, a problem 
of physical planning. Siting and house 
design, as we have seen, do affect the 
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pattern of personal relationships in an 
area. They are not the only factors 
however. The residents bring with 
them attitudes and expectations which 
have to be taken into account. We 
have to work with both kinds of fac- 
tors to help in the psychological de- 
velopment of the community .. . to 
bring it to a speedy maturity. 

More is now known about how this 
can be done. And it’s a prodigal waste 
(or it seems to me) to erect houses 
and ferry people into them without 
making use of what social science has 
to teach us about the development of 
group and communities, or without 
encouraging research to discover 
more. 

It reminds me of a story told by a 
friend of mine, after attending a 
conference in which the members 
had shared experiences which had 
brought them very close to each 
other. Towards the end of the con- 
ference, they all went out to a hotel 
to dinner. They found their places at 
the table more slowly than is usual 
on such occasions, and my friend ex- 
plained it like this: The head waiter 
tried to distribute them between 
tables, four to a table, as if they were 
so many interchangeable parts. He 
didn’t realize that they had gone 
through a lot together: friendship had 
developed, and so they had prefer- 
ences, likes and dislikes. Outwardly 
undifferentiated, they were bound to- 
gether by an invisible web of relation- 
ship in which each man’s place was 
unique. And so the head waiter 
couldn’t get them to go where he 
wanted them. They slipped through 
his grasp like so much quicksilver and 
insisted on going somewhere else. 
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We also must beware of taking hu- 
man nature too lightly. And there’s a 
reason for this, apart from the rather 
utilitarian justification already given. 
It’s true that if we don’t take the 
human factor seriously we shall prob- 
ably have more social problems and 
more frustrated and unhappy people. 

But there’s also an ethical justifica- 
tion. What qualities do we want life 
to possess? What kinds of people do 
we want to produce? In a world in 
which the collective values, to which 
we owe so much, have been threat- 
ened as never before, in which the 
self-centred individual is becoming 
the rule, we should perhaps stop and 
take stock of where we are going. 


The University of Alberta 
Hospital has an opening in the 
Department of Psychiatry for a 
senior Psychiatric Social Work- 
er with particular interest and 
experience with Emotionally 
Disturbed Children. 


Duties would be largely in a 
new Unit for Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children which is to be 
opened in the Hospital. 

Qualification required: 
M.S.W. and some years of ex- 
perience. 

Full particulars obtainable 
from: The Superintendent, 
University of Alberta Hospital, 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 
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Open The Door To Refugees 


HE new Minister for External Af- 

- fairs, Howard Green, has told the 
House of Commons that Canada may 
open its doors to people with tuber- 
culosis— that is to refugees whose 
families want to immigrate to Canada 
but who refuse to leave their sick 
parents or children behind them. 

The project will have to be work- 
ed out with the provinces because 
they are responsible for the hospitals 
where T.B. patients would have to 
be sent for treatment. Medical science 
has advanced so much in_ recent 
years that there are plenty of beds 
available. In other words, if they 
are given proper care those refu- 
gees have a good chance of being 
cured and of becoming good and 
useful Canadian citizens. 


Up till now our immigration laws 
have kept sick people out of the 
country as a protection to the 
health of the rest of us, and to avoid 
the danger of having them become 
a public charge. 


The government is now planning 
to bring in some T.B. cases on com- 
passionate grounds as part of our 
contribution to the World Refugee 
Year. Other countries have already 
opened their doors to the sick—Den- 
mark and Norway for example, both 
countries much smaller and certainly 
less rich than Canada. 


The statistics of refugees in the 


by Anne Francis 


world today are there for all to read, 
but it is only when you have seen 
refugees in numbers that you realize 
in mind and heart that those statistics 
mean people. And when you do 
realize that you can have no doubt 
about the moral obligation to help 
them. 


At the present time there are still 
about fifteen million of them who 
have no permanent homes. About 
two and a half million of them are 
dependent on international help be- 
cause they are either sick or have 
no means of supporting themselves. 


It is because of them that thirty- 
one countries including Canada have 
named this year the World Refugee 
Year. They have pledged themselves 
to make a great effort to find homes 
for most of these uprooted, miserable 
people. Their continued existence in 
crowded refugee camps without hope 
for the future should rest with parti- 
cular weight on the conscience of 
people like ourselves who have so 
much of everything. 


I say this with feeling, because 
I’ve seen refugee camps in different 
parts of the world and so statistics 
have become people as far as I am 
concerned. Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker must also have seen them on 
his recent trip around the world. He 
must have seen refugees in India, 


This is the text of a talk given in June over the CBC trans-Canada 
network by the chairman of this magazine’s advisory board, who broad- 


casts and writes as “Anne Francis”’. 
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thousands of them living in shacks 
with tin roofs which are as hot as a 
griddle under the sun of Asia. And 
having seen it is not easy to forget. 

I can never forget the women and 
babies in Pakistan and India who 
sleep in the dust at the side of busy 
streets because they have no shelter, 
no home to go to. 

I’ve also seen some of the refugee 
camps in West Germany. The people 
who fled from communist controlled 
East Germany are lucky because the 
men have work, but it is not the way 
people should live. I talked to the 
head of one of those camps and he 
told me the morals and behaviour 
of children are seriously affected 
when two families live for three or 
four years in one room where there 
is no privacy. 

I remember an incident which told 
me more than words what happens 


The Children’s Aid 


Society 
Brantford 


requires 


SOCIAL WORKER 
Beginning Salary 


M.S.W. $4200 
B.S.W. $3900 
B.A. $3500 


with allowance for experience. 
Good standards of service in a 
progressive community, con- 
veniently located, attractive per- 
sonnel practices. 


Apply To: 
Mrs. Nora M. Fox 
Box 1061 
BRANTFORD, Ontario 
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to children in refugee camps. I was 
being driven to a big camp outside 
of Mamburg when I saw two child- 
ren by the side of a building. They 
seemed to be in trouble so I asked 
the driver to stop the car. I ran back 
to them. They were two little girls, 
four-year-olds. They had buckets and 
shovels in their hands and were evi- 
dently trying to get at a sandpile 
made bare when a bit of shrubbery 
had been pulled up. One of them had 
caught her skirt on a strand of barbed 
wire and could not move. She was 
crying. She and her friend were 
silently, desperately and vainly try- 
ing to free her from the wire. 


It was easy for me to free her, 
just as it is easy for Canada to provide 
freedom and security and a home for 
some of the others like them who 
have been caught on the wire for a 
great many years. 


CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL 


requires a graduate social work- 
er with two or more years ex- 
perience. 

Preference given to social work- 
er with master’s degree in 
Social Work. Salary commen- 
surate with qualifications and 
experience. Duties consist of 
casework service to in-patients 
and out-patients. Supervision 
with psychiatric consultation 
available. 


Apply to Assistant Superinten- 

dent, 

Children’s Hospital, 685 Ban- 
natyne Avenue, 

WINNIPEG, 3, Manitoba. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING ... 





At the June 15-17 annual meet- 
ing, our executive director, R. E. 
G. Davis, gave a report on What 
the Council is Doing—not in de- 
tail but in broad terms of its 
trinity of functions: technical 
consultation to members, social 
planning and public education. We 
are pleased to publish it here and 
commend it to all readers of CANA- 
DIAN WELFARE as a clear state- 
ment of Council objectives and 
problems. 


There was a time, as those of you 
who have attended earlier annual 
meetings may recall, when the Exe- 
cutive Director in giving an account 
of his stewardship felt compelled to 
review in relentless detail the numer- 
ous activities of the Council’s many- 
sided program. 


Those days, fortunately have 
passed. Instead of listening to the 
Annual Report you have now only 
to read it, and that at your leisure, 
which makes my part in today’s 
proceedings almost superfluous. It 
consists merely of commending to 
your attention the attractive docu- 
ment, prepared by Miss Godfrey, 
that you have in your hands. 

In the circumstances what further 
I have to say comes properly under 
the head of “general remarks”. I 
should like to make a few brief 
observations about the Council itself, 
its current position and effectiveness, 
and perhaps a word or two at the 
end about the future’ with _ its 
problems and opportunities. 
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Achieving balance 

Speaking before an audience like 
this I realize, of course, that con- 
siderable knowledge about the Coun- 
cil can be taken for granted, although 
it is amazing the degree of vagueness 
and misunderstanding there is still 
to be found among people fairly close 
to it. I would merely remind you 
that the Canadian Welfare Council 
has three main functions: technical 
consultation to members, social plan- 
ning and public education. 

There is always the problem of 
maintaining some kind of balance 
among this trinity of functions: how 
much of its energy should go into 
direct help to its members, how much 
into dealing with social issues, how 
much into being the spokesman for 
community funds and agencies in 
telling the welfare story. 

Perhaps a bit more in the way of 
financial resources for the Council 
would make the solution to this prob- 
lem easier, but as it is we are con- 
tinually under pressure for more 
activity all along the line, and at 
any given moment difficult choices 
have to be made. 

Visibility 

Another problem for the Council 
is how to give visibility to what it 
does. Granted the Council has an 
important role to play in the life 
of Canada, but it is to a large extent 
a role that is played in the wings and 
not in the spotlight. 

Take for example, the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act which is gener- 
ally regarded as a very necessary and 
progressive piece of legislation. Any- 
one who knows the inside story 
realizes how much this program, both 
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in the fact of its existence and in its 
form, owes to the leadership and 
persistent efforts of the Council, but 
of course very few people were on 
the inside to find out. 

Anonymity, however, is only part 
of the problem of interpreting the 
Council to the public. Even when it 
is possible to take credit for what 
the Council has done there isn’t al- 
ways much publicity value in it. One 
of the important projects of the past 
year, for example, was the study of 
child welfare services in Halifax. It 
required ten weeks of the time of 
Eric Smit (executive secretary, 
Family and Child Welfare Division), 
and has resulted in a number of major 
local improvements, but how do you 
glamorize a service of this kind? And 
this is typical of many other of the 
Council’s accomplishments during 
the past year. 

The fact is that because of the 
very nature of the job it has to do 
the Council is hardly in a position 
to develop a broad base of popular 
understanding and support. Its ap- 
peal rather must be to those sophisti- 
cated individuals and groups in the 
community who recognize the need 
of the head as well as the heart in 
the operations of Canada’s multi- 
million dollar social welfare enter- 
prise. The question is whether such 
sophisticated people are as numerous 
or as generous as the Council’s main- 
tenance requires. 


Manpower 


So much for the Council’s function 
and the problems connected with 
them. Let me turn now to another 
topic of equal importance. How ade- 
quate is the structure of the Council 
for the responsibilities it is expected 
to carry? 

First we need to look at staff. An 
organization like the Council which 
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deals in technical assistance depends 
for its acceptance and its success 
very largely on the demonstrated 
competence of the professional people 
in its employ, and in this respect | 
think it is fair to say we have been 
very fortunate. 

I am expressing a belief that is 
shared, I know, by many of you 
when I say that we have on the staff 
at the present time some of the best 
welfare workers in Canada. But the 
plain fact is there are not enough 
of them, having in mind the scope 
of the Council’s activities and the 
demands which have to be met. 

However, I am glad to say we are 
making steady, if slow, progress. 
During the past year we finally suc- 
ceeded in appointing a research dir- 
ector in the person of Dr. George 
Hougham, who has already proved 
an invaluable resource in many of 
our studies. 

We have also, in recent months, 
made a much-needed addition to the 
staff of the Information Branch in 
Roy LaBerge, an experienced news- 
paperman with social work training. 

Further, our new budget contains 
provision for two appoirtments to 
the program staff which will enable 
us to do a more adequate job in such 
fields as old age and International 
Social Services, and will at the same 
time lighten the heavy load now car- 
ried by Miss Burns (director of wel- 
fare services) whose devoted and 
able leadership cannot be too highly 
praised. 


Laymen of stature 


We need also to examine the or- 
ganization of the Council and here 
again there is considerable ground 
for encouragement. One of the great 
strengths of the Council is the quality 
of the men and women, well over 
400 of them, enlisted for service on 
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the Board of Governors and the 
variety of divisional and other com- 
mittees affiliated with it. 

Most of these are busy people who 
carry other heavy community re- 
sponsibilities and I never cease to 
be amazed at the depth of their 
interest in the Council and the readi- 
ness with which they give time to 
its affairs. 


One does not like to single out 
particular individuals where so many 
have been helpful, but I cannot re- 
frain from referring with special 
appreciation to Preston Gilbride, our 
retiring president, who has been a 
tower of strength in every Council 
undertaking during his term of office, 
as indeed he was earlier when he 
led the campaign for our new build- 
ing; and also to Bill Anderson who 
is similarly retiring after seven years 
as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and who, throughout that 
period, has been an unfailing source 
of knowledge and wisdom on all 
manner of problems. 

Other laymen of stature fortuna- 
tely are available to take the places 
that these two have filled so well, 
but I cannot overemphasize the need 
there is for a succession of such 
persons with local experience to as- 
sume posts of national leadership in 
the welfare field. 

It is not merely the future of the 
Council that is here at stake. The 
advancement of our social services 
generally depends upon the enlistment 
of many more lay people than we 
have now with a broad national out- 
look who are sensitive to human need 
and equipped to deal with the basic 
issues of social planning. 


Relations with members 


There is also room for satisfaction 
in the strength of the bonds which 
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exist between the Council and _ its 
members. Unlike most national or- 
ganizations the Council has no re- 
gional or local branches, but it does 
have roots which are fed and watered 
in scores of communities across the 
country from St. John’s to Victoria. 
This is no small accomplishment in 
a nation as big as Canada where the 
tendency might well have been to 
create a welfare bureau insulated in 
Ottawa, rather than the intimate as- 
sociation of members which has been 
meeting here during the past three 
days. 

One must not conclude that this 
outcome is something which just 
happened or even that its continuance 
can be taken for granted. Actually 
an analysis would show the extent 
to which cooperative relations with 
the membership are part and parcel 
of the way the Council works. 


One thinks of the constant ex- 
change of letters, hundreds of them 
in a month; staff travel and field trips 
to the extent of 50,000 miles a year; 
conferences and meetings under 
Council auspices in all parts of the 
country, and the steady stream of 
bulletins and publications, notably 
our two magazines in French and 
English, which endeavour to keep 
our members not only informed but 
vitally related to what their national 
organization is doing. 


How the Council works 


What I should particularly like 
to underline here is how Council 
policy and major reports come to be 
developed. Let me take as one ex- 
ample the recent publication, Coun- 
cils in Modern Perspective. The need 
for such a study was recognized over 
two years ago in the Community 
Funds and Councils Division and a 
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representative committee of informed 
and interested people from the Coun- 
cils Section appointed to undertake 
it. 


There followed a series of meetings 
of this committee in which, with the 
help of Bill Dyson of the Division 
staff, the problem was analysed, the 
literature checked, information gath- 
ered through a questionnaire to local 
councils, and a draft outline gradually 


developed. 


The next step was to check this 
outline with corresponding members 
of the committee who were unable 
to attend the meetings, and also with 
a wider group of Council people who 
attended the Mid-Winter Conference 
of the Division in London that year. 
Other groups, including the Coun- 
cil staff as a whole, were also given 
the opportunity at this stage to criti- 
cize the draft and in a number of 
cities study committees were estab- 
lished to examine it more thoroughly. 


Finally, but only after sufficient 
time had been allowed for the sort of 
interaction I have described, the docu- 
ment went back again to the original 
committee where a careful job of 
revision was done. 


You will see what a long, time- 
consuming procedure this is, and I 
haven’t even mentioned the fact that 
sometimes, as in this case, the finished 
product has not only to be translated 
but to be adapted for use in French 
Canada, which means the round 
begins over again. 

However, what I have said does 
illustrate the deliberate effort that 
is made in the Council to head off 
any tendency to bureaucracy and ex- 
plains to a considerable extent, I 
believe, why its members feel such 
a lively sense of proprietary interest 
in its affairs. 
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Tasks clearly ahead 


It was my hope when I began to 
write this report to say something 
before the close about the claims of 
the future. As it has turned out, there 
is little time for this and perhaps less 
need after the past three days when 
so many challenges have been thrown 
in our direction. We must all now 
have a fairly clear idea of what is 
expected of us but I should like to 
list three or four directives out of 
our discussions which made _ the 
greatest impression on me: 


1. The first relates to the new 
program of hospital insurance which 
is now operating in seven of the ten 
provinces. Here experience to date 
has served to highlight the lack of 
facilities for the chronically ill and 
the convalescent and to reveal gaps 
in home care and nursing services. 


As long as these services and facili- 
ties remain inadequate, we are not 
only failing to plan cffectively for 
the individual’s health care needs, we 
are also, in view of hospital insurance, 
wasting the tax payer’s dollar by 
loading expensive hospital facilities 
with people who do not require this 
type of service. The challenge is to 
develop appropriate facilities and 
services to supplement hospital 
care. 


2. The second relates to correc- 
tions. Recent developments in this 
field — the new Parole Board, the 
new correctional planning section of 
the Department of Justice, the new 
Lectureship in Corrections at the 
University of Toronto, the success of 
our recent Congress of Corrections 
in Vancouver — all demonstrate the 
emergence of a positive and pro- 
fessional approach to corrections 
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in this country that opens up a chal- 
lenging opportunity for the Council. 


3. These two relate to particular 
areas. A broader and more far-reach- 
ing challenge was that issued by Tom 
Kent and Bessie Touzel on Monday 
when they spoke of the need for 
greater efficiency in the way our 
welfare services are organized and 
operated. Mr. Kent made a distinc- 
tion, you will recall, between com- 
prehensive income programs like old 
age security and family allowances, 
which are basic, and the specialized 
help that individuals and _ families 
need; and he raised the question 
whether such help is now provided as 
effectively as it might be. 


Mr. Kent’s question, of course, is 
not new. Social planners are con- 
tinually occupied with it. But I think 
we all felt that his analysis, all the 
more impressive coming from out- 
side the field, threw fresh light on the 
problem and contained a number of 
promising new ideas which ought 
to be followed up. 


New pattern necessary 

My own view is that we are at the 
stage where a fundamental re-examina- 
tion of the prevailing pattern of pro- 
viding and financing welfare services 
in our communities is urgently called 
for. Consider some of the changes 
that are taking place: the increasing 
attention by social agencies to 
problems of psychological and social 
rather than purely economic need; 
the growing tendency for social 
agencies to concern themselves not 
only with treatment but with positive 
programs of prevention and educa- 
tion, the broadening of the clientele 
of social agencies to include all 
classes in the community; and finally, 
the shift of emphasis which makes 
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the family, including the hard to reach 
family rather than the individual, the 


focus of the agency’s study and 
service. 
These trends, however, raise a 


whole host of questions: 


1. For one thing, many of our 
services and agencies developed in a 
more static period in response to the 
needs of particular groups, neglected 
children it may be, juvenile delin- 
quents, discharged prisoners, needy 
boys, old people. A basic question is 
whether this historical pattern has 
served its time. 


_ 


Should we now be organizing less 
in terms of categories of people, an 
approach which is being challenged 
in the area of public assistance, and 
more in terms of a combined opera- 
tion through multi-service, family- 
centered agencies on a district basis? 


At the very least should we not 
be moving toward the establishment 
of district welfare centres, located 
preferably in proximity to district 
health centres, and equipped to pro- 
vide basic family counselling with 
referral to specialized facilities when 
these are considered necessary? 

2. Another series of questions has 
to do with clarifying responsibi- 
lity and ensuring effective coopera- 
tion among the various bodies and 
disciplines that are active one way 
or another in the social welfare field. 
This is a problem with which social 
agencies in the past have struggled 
not too successfully as it concerns 
relations among themselves. 


It becomes more baffling as a 
variety of other groups organize to 
deal directly with family and com- 
munity needs—take, for example, 
family counselling, parent education, 
psychological services to the middle 
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class, help with the behaviour 
problems of children. Schools, 
churches, mental health clinics, 
parent-teacher associations, industry 
and a variety of citizen organizations 
are all increasing their activities in 
these areas and the question arises 
with whom does the major responsi- 
bility rest in each of them, and what 
is the particular contribution of the 
social agency. 


A similar question is posed in re- 
gard to the professional staff related 
to these services. Not only social 
workers but guidance _ teachers, 
nurses, occupational therapists, re- 
creation workers, the clergy, psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists are all in- 
volved and it is not always easy to be 
clear about their respective roles. 
Certainly in practice there is some 
overlapping, and lay groups, in- 
terested in one or another type of 
program, are apt to find themselves 
rather badly confused. 


There is a particular need in this 
situation to clarify and interpret the 
contribution of the social worker. 
In line with the trends I have men- 
tioned, changes are taking place in 
agency programs and clientele, but 
the prevailing image of the social 
worker in the public mind is still 
one of a person who devotes himself 
exclusively to ameliorating the lot 
of the poor. 


I have let myself become intrigued 
by Tom Kent’s challenge “to marry 
welfare with efficiency” and have 
gone perhaps into unnecessary detail 
in considering some of its implica- 
tions. While the questions I have 
raised are in my belief very im- 
portant, I should like to end my re- 
port on a more positive note. 
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Welfare is world-wide 


To do this let me recall an ex- 
perience I had in Burma this past win- 
ter on my trip across Asia. During a 
brief stay in this pitifully poor and 
war ravaged country, I had the op- 
portunity to visit a re-development 
village, Taukkyan, some 40 miles out 
of Rangoon. It was a tiny place, 
half hidden in jungle-like foliage, 
but it didn’t take long to sense that 
there was something vital about it. 
One soon had the explanation. A 
young man, with a year’s training in 
the national school and a pittance of 
a salary from the government, had 
come into this village sometime be- 
fore to live with the people. He had 
met with the elders, talked with 
them, drawn them out, while at the 
same time he built his own hut 
which very soon became the focal 
point of the village. Before long 
discussions began to take place around 
matters of common concern, and 
then slowly cooperative action de- 
veloped —to eradicate pests, to dig 
a deep pit latrine, to raise a dry crop 
in addition to rice, to teach home 
crafts, to repair a road. The outcome 
was what we would call a welfare 
council supported by the enthusiasm 
of the people and their confidence 
that through working together they 
could make headway in improving 
their lot. 


There was something else too. We 
discovered that in this village they 
had a community chest, so-called 
actually by one of the leaders. It 
began when someone suggested that 
each family lay by a handful of rice 
whenever rice was being cooked. 
These handfuls could then be collect- 
ed and sold to the poorest families 
at a very low price. Since then the 
idea had developed with the result 
that the fund is now used not only to 
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provide relief but to start various 
new projects for the improvement of 
village life. 

Obviously all this constitutes a very 
slow process of community develop- 
ment, perhaps too slow in face of 
the size of the problems to be dealt 
with. (One recalls, for example, that 
life expectancy in Burma is 29.7 
years, the lowest perhaps of any 
country in the world.) But at any 
rate it expresses the will of these 
rural groups, and you will find much 
the same thing in India and other 
under-developed countries, to battle 


unitedly against their age-old enemies 
of poverty, hunger, ignorance and 
ill health. 

What inspired me most in this 
experience was the thought that we 
in Canada and those villagers in 
Burma are part of the same great 
human enterprise, and that social wel- 
fare, the cause we both serve, is 
an essential part of any constructive 
answer to the world’s need. To re- 
cognize this should lift our hearts 
and strengthen our resolve to face 
the tasks ahead with courage, intel- 
ligence and imagination. 


LET YOUR GREETINGS HELP A CHILD 


Attractive coloured cards, with space for greetings, designed by famous 
artists, are once again on sale for the benefit of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. Brochures giving details have gone out in the mails, but if you have 
not received one please write to U.N.A. Committee for UNICEF, 280 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto 5. 


SOCIAL WORKER 
required by 
PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES BRANCH 


SASK. DEPT. OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


SALARY RANGES: M.S.W. degree $4368—$5316 per year 

B.S.W. degree $4044—$4920 per year. 
REQUIREMENTS: Preference will be given to those with the master’s 
degree but consideration may be given to those with the bachelor’s degree. 
This position is in a psychiatric ward in a general hospital. The ward is 
integrated with an out-patient mental |:ealth clinic which serves psychiatric 
patients of all ages. The social worker is to emphasize advanced case work 
with t..e family of the patient and to work co-operatively with community 
social agencies and other psychiatric settings. Experience in a family and 
community oriented psychiatric setting or family agency will be valuable 
background. Possibilities of research into methods of bringing psychiatric 
treatment and family life closer together. 
BENEFITS: Three weeks holiday, three weeks accumulative sick leave 
allowance annually with pay, excellent pension and group life insurance 
plans and other benefits. 
APPLICATIONS: Forms and further information available at Public 
Service Commission, Legislative Building, REGINA, Saskatchewan. In- 
terested persons should refer to file No. c/c 5822. 
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Applications are invited for the 
position of 


LOCAL DIRECTOR 


Children’s Aid Society of the 


District of Kenora 


Starting salary $6,000 to $8,000 
depending on qualifications and 
experience. 


If interested please write to: 
Mr. W. B. Powe tt, President 
Ohildren’s Aid Society 
P.O. Box 475 
KENORA, Ontario 


Immediate opening for profes- 
sionally trained caseworker. 
MSW preferred, but BSW ac- 
ceptable. Good supervision, 
psychiatric consultant and lib- 
eral personnel practices. Salary 
open. 


Apply to: 

E. MoscovitcH 
Executive Director 
Jewish Child and Family Service 
413 Confederation Building 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba 





THE WINNIPEG PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Grade V Position to 


A SKILLED CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 


Grade Ill Positions to 


PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED CASEWORKERS 


— for Intake and Emergency Section, 

— for casework services in a specifically defined district. 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT is encouraged through qualified super- 
vision, regular staff meetings, attendance at conferences and seminars, 
and availability of bursary for further training. 

SALARY RANGE: Grade V — $5,640 to $6,240 
Grade III — $4,440 to $5,040 
Submit applications to: 
Mr. J. R. Sruart, Personnel Manager, 
4th Floor, 
160 Princess Street, 
WINNIPEG 2, Manitoba. 
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ABOUT 


Dr. George F. Davidson, deputy 
minister of welfare in the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, has been appointed to the board 
of the Child Welfare League of 
America, which has its headquarters 
in New York. Dr. Davidson is now 
serving his second year as president 
of the International Conference on 
Social Work. 


Miss Alice Stoneman has been 
appointed as director of training and 
personnel for the Children’s Aid 
Society of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Ross Rathie has been appointed 
secretary of the section on Recrea- 
tion and Informal Education, Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, with a 
Master’s Degree from Syracuse Uni- 
versity, he has had extensive ex- 
perience as a field consultant with the 
Recreation Division of the Saskatche- 
wan Government, with the North 
York Recreation Committee and in 
industry. 





PEOPLE 


W. F. Hendershot, for the last 
two years executive assistant to the 
deputy minister of welfare, has been 
appointed regional director, family 
allowance and old age security, for 
the province of Manitoba. 


Walter O. Baker, executive di- 
rector of the Protestant Family Ser- 
vice Bureau of Charlottetown, P.E.l1. 
has joined the staff of the Maritime 
School of Social Work. Miss Frances 
Montgomery has resigned as assis- 
tant director of the Maritime School, 
after serving several years in that 
capacity. 


W. A. Turnbull, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Welfare Services 
for Toronto. Mr. Turnbull was 
formerly an administrative assistant 
in the Public Welfare Department. 
The director’s post became vacant 
when Miss Robena Morris was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare, the first woman to hold this 
position in Toronto. 


Delta Gamma Memorial Social Service Fellowship of $1,500 


To be awarded next year in memory of Dorothy Glen Holsinger. This 
fellowship is open to any woman in the United States or Canada who will 
have completed one year of graduate study by July 1, 1960, at an accredited 
school of social work and who has had some experience in the field. Appli- 
cations must be submitted by March 1, 1960. Blanks obtainable from Mrs. 
W. G. Andrews, 1908 James Avenue South, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota. 
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The government has re- 
newed its program of direct 
mortgage lending to promote winter- 
time house construction and help 
offset seasonal unemployment in the 
construction industry. Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker announced the govern- 
ment decision in July, saying similar 
action in 1958 helped account for 
completion of 18,000 more houses 
than in the previous year. 


Housing 


Under the renewed winter works 
program, which will run from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 21, Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
has already begun to accept appli- 
cations from builders for up to 15 
mortgages with a maximum value of 
$12,800 each. Mr. Diefenbaker says the 
mortgages can be processed by Sep- 
tember and that he hopes they will 
result in construction of 10,000 homes. 


The main difference between this 
year’s program and last year’s is 
that in 1958 the maximum number of 
loans to any one builder was 25. 

Resumption of this program in no 
way affects the existing CMHC pro- 
gram of making direct loans to indi- 
viduals with which to have a house 
built for themselves in centres of less 
than 55,000 population. Such loans 
are made under the same terms as 
government-guaranteed mortgages 
from banks and other private lend- 
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ers — up to $12,000 to anyone with a 
10 per cent down payment. 

Direct CMHC loans are also made 
to individuals in centres with a popu- 
lation of more than 55,000 for small 
homes at relatively low costs. Cer- 
tain maximum specifications are set 
down limiting the size of such houses. 


Central Mortgage and 


a —_ Housing Corporation and 
ig ‘ 
Prevention the Ontario Department 


of Planning and Develop- 
ment have launched an 18-month 
study of minimum _ standards for 
dwellings. It is aimed at both pro- 
ducing a model set of minimum stan- 
dards and also examining study tech- 
niques of general value to other prov- 
inces wishing to make similar studies. 
The study originates in growing na- 
tional concern over blighted areas. 
The high cost of clearing and re- 


constructing such areas has focus- 
sed attention on remedial and re- 
habilitation measures. 


The present study is an attempt to 
provide a model code of fitness and 
occupancy which can be applied to 
a wide variety of physical situations. 
Problems of administration and en- 
forcement will be a major part of 
the study. 

The project will include examina- 
tion of such “fringe activities” as 
building design and structure, zoning, 
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civic improvement programs, legal 
agencies, social work, tax laws and 
other factors that affect housing 
programs. Toronto has been chosen 
as the administrative centre for the 
study but other cities and provinces 
will be involved. 


New Brunswick and Prince 
— Edward Island have signed 

agreements with the federal 
government under the Hospital Insur- 
ance and Diagnostic Services Act. 
Their signing brings every province 
but Quebec into the plan under which 
the federal government assumes 50 
per cent of costs of hospital care. 
Premier Duplessis has announced that 
Quebec plans to sign an agreement 
but has not said when the province 
will do so. 


Believed to be the 
Saskatchewan first association of its 
ae - kind in Canada, the 

Saskatchewan Associ- 
ation of Housing and Nursing Home 
Operators became officially organized 
at the second annual conference held 
in Saskatchewan House, Regina, June 
8 and 9. 


The first conference had _ been 
called by the Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation at the 
mutual desire of the Department and 
project operators in June 1958. The 
1958 conference unanimously au- 
thorized the establishment of a steer- 
ing committee to lay the groundwork 
for a permanent organization. Mr. T. 
G. Ross, Chairman of the Assiniboia 
Pioneer Lodge, Assiniboia, who chair- 
ed the steering committee, has been 
elected first President of the As- 
sociation. 

The basic aims and objectives of 
the association are: to consider mat- 
ters related to the operation of hous- 
ing and nursing homes for senior 
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citizens and persons requiring long- 
term care; to provide a medium of 
exchange of information between the 
various member organizations and 
a medium of communication between 
members and government, to main- 
tain and improve standards of care; 
and to cooperate with Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 
and all governing bodies in assessing 
all problems of concern to the as- 
sociation and, if desirable, in making 
appropriate recommendations. 


A new child welfare organ- 
N.S. Child j7ation, the Nova Scotia 
Welfare Child Welfare Association, 
has been formed. It was organized in 
Halifax in May at joint sessions of the 
Association of Children’s Aid Soci- 
eties of Nova Scotia and the Associa- 
tion of Child Caring Institutions. 
Each of the two founding organiza- 
tions retains its own identity for any 
matter connected with its own spe- 
cific field. 
The Province of Que- 
Unemployment pec has signed an 
Anne agreement with the 
federal government under the terms 
of the Unemployment Assistance Act. 
J. R. Forest, président, Commission 
des Allocations Sociales du Québec 
will be responsible for the organi- 
zation and direction of the program 
in the province, 


The National Com- 
Indian-Eskimo mission on the Indian 
Association ~—= Canadian, a standing 
of Canada : 

committee of the Can- 
adian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, is to become an independent 
incorporated body to be called the 
Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada. 
The decision to incorporate was taken 
at the Commission meeting in June. 
The present committee membership 
will continue as a provisional and 
acting board of directors of the new 
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organization from the time of its 
incorporation until its first annual 
meeting in 1960. 


A referral service for 
persons of Indian des- 
cent was recently in- 
augurated in Winnipeg. The Service 
has been set up to provide assistance 
for Indians and Metis when they 
first reach the city. It will help them 
learn about city life and put them in 
touch with community agencies, the 
employment service and _ church 
groups. 

Director of the service is Joan 
Adams, who for four years was di- 
rector of Intertribal Friendship House 
in California, a centre for Indians 
being moved into Oakland under 
the United States Relocation Pro- 
gram. A native of British Columbia, 
she was for years teacher of Indian 
children in the Yukon and northwest 
B.C. 


Services for 
Indians 


Four separate social] 

agencies in Toronto have 
q been combined as the new 

multi-function Catholic 
Family Services. The organizations 
\\ nich amalgamated in June were the 
old Catholic Family Services, Catholic 
Immigration Bureau, Catholic Big 
Brothers and Catholic Big _ Sisters. 
They have become the new agency’s 
Immigration Department, Family De- 
partment, and Youth Counselling De- 
partment. 


Catholic 
Services 
Combine 





The eleventh annual 


oe conference of Ontario 
ousing ° tr 
elaine Housing authorities drew 


300 delegates to Lon- 
don in June. They included par- 
ticipants from the Maritimes, Sas- 
katchewan, British Columbia and the 
United States. 


The conference lasted three days 
instead of two as in previous years. 
The gathering, sponsored by the 
Ontario Department of Planning and 
Development, included educators, 
public housing authorities, business- 
men, clergy and a juvenile court 
judge. Topics discussed included 
management and design of housing 
projects, urban renewal and the im- 
portance of housing in personality 
development. 


Rev. Swithun Bewers, 
director of the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa School 
of Social Work, was 
keynote speaker at the Maritime Con- 
ference on Social Work in June. 
General theme of the conference was 
“Interpretation and Social Work”. 


Maritime 
Conference on 


Social Work 


At the conclusion of the successful 
gathering it was announced the next 
conference will be held in 1961 in 
New Brunswick. Its chairman will 
be incoming president J. G. Le- 
Blanc, Director of Welfare, Province 
of New Brunswick. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Your aid is needed for the succour of the millions of refugees still 
homeless and jobless in the world to-day. — see story on page 227. 
Informative pamphlets and suggestions about what to do may be 
obtained from the Canadian Committee for World Refugee Year, 113 


St. George Street, Toronto 5. 
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The Temiskaming Children’s 
Aid Society 


requires 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


preferably with Graduate Train- 
ing in a School of Social Work. 
Commencing salary commen- 
surate with qualifications, exper- 
ience, etc. 


Range: M.S.W.—$3900 to $4900 
B.S.W.—$3600 to $4600 
Five day week 
Pension plan 
Good office accommodation. 


For further particulars apply: 
Mrs. MarGareT TELFER 
Acting Director 
Box 1084 
KIRKLAND LAKE, Ontario 


The Post of 


Executive Director 


of the Community Chest of 


Kingston, Ont. will be vacant 
on December 31, 1959. Inquiries 
of those interested should be 


directed to the President — 


W. G. Leonarp, FCA 
P.O. Box 788 


Kingston, Ontario. 





APPLICATIONS ARE BEING RECEIVED FOR THE POSITION 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
FOR THE FAMILY SERVICE BUREAU OF HAMILTON 


Qualifications; M.S.W. with several years’ experience in the family 


field. 


Apply to: 


Miss Mary S. BuRNHAM 
Executive Secretary 
Family Service Bureau 
126 Emerald Street S. 
HAMILTON, Ontario. 
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BOOK 


Serving the Small Community. 
The Story of United Community 
Defence Services, by Reginald 
Robinson. New York: Association 
Press (Toronto: G. R. Welch & 
Co. Ltd.), 1959. 127 pp. Price $2.50. 


This book represents a valuable 
addition to a long neglected field— 
the development of necessary serv- 
ices in the small community. In the 
urgent rush to meet the serious prob- 
lems of urbanization, industrializa- 
tion and the like, we have somehow 
forgotten that one-third of our popu- 
lation still does not live in the larg- 
er cities and towns. The problems 
of the smaller communities, equally 
facing serious social changes, have 
often been left to one side. 


As a result, those of us who are 
called upon to work with or in the 
less populous cities, towns and rural 
areas of our country are frequently 
at a loss as to how to go about our 
community organization and com- 
munity development work, mainly 
because we find that the techniques 
and attitudes of the urban centres 
as often as not do not fit. 


While this book deals principally 
with smaller communities undergoing 
rowth due to the impact of new 
industrial or military installations, it 
contains a wealth of information, ex- 
perience and judgment that can be 
applied to almost any of the smaller 
communities lacking the fundamental 
health, welfare and recreation ser- 
vices. 


While we shall readily recognize 
many of the principles and _ techni- 
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ques, the book enables us to look at 
small communities from a new angle. 
Perhaps its most outstanding charac- 
teristic is its considerations of com- 
munities that are unconscious of the 
implications of their growth, with the 
concomitant problems and _ needs— 
communities with little or no act- 
ive informed leadership. 


We find that United Community 
Defence Services has used effectively 
what might be called an “aggressive 
community organization” approach, 
analogous to the “aggressive case- 
work” with which we have now be- 
come familiar. A much heavier onus 
is placed upon the community or- 
ganization worker because it devolves 
upon him to do much of the ini- 
tiation. It is up to him to enter a 
community, often without contacts, 
learn about and meet its leaders, de- 
velop their awareness of and interest 
in the community’s health, welfare 
and recreation needs, and assist them 
in organizing themselves to do some- 
thing about them. 


In many of the communities where 
development of services is described, 
the formation of a simple, yet effec- 
tive, community council and a com- 
munity chest was essential so that 
problems might be studied, priorities 
established, practical solutions sought 
and worked towards, and finances 
obtained. The public services were 
called upon to play an important role 
both in assisting the process, and at 
times being assisted by it, to develop 
necessary services under their own 
auspices. 
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The book is to be recommended 
in particular to the executives and 
field staffs of welfare councils, com- 
munity funds, all national agencies, 
and federal and provincial depart- 
ments interested in these matters. It 
will also prove of value to workers in 
individual agencies and services who 
are working to improve the services 
of their communities. While the book 
is geared to the professional social 
worker, it will also be of interest 
and use to the experienced lay volun- 
teer. 


W. A. Dyson 
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Ottawa 


The Lawyer and the Social Worker. 
New York: Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, 1959. 36 pp. 
Price 65 cents. 


This short booklet of 30-odd pages 
is packed with valuable suggestions. 
It is really a manual of interprofes- 
sional cooperation for social workers 
and lawyers, and should be required 
reading for both. Although written 
on the basis of experience in the 
United States, it is quite applicable 
to Canada, except that we have not 
advanced as far. 


The differences between the roles 
of lawyers and social workers are 
first succinctly summed up. The law- 
yer must be primarily the advocate of 
his client, and is therefore not so 
much concerned with the effect of 
his client’s behaviour on others’ wel- 
fare. 


By contrast, the caseworker is 
primarily concerned with the indi- 
vidual in his family or social con- 
text, and must be concerned with 
the inter-action of these relation- 
ships. 


September 15, 1959 


That both professions have much 
in common is indicated in the 
author’s list of types of situations 
which come before both lawyer and 
social worker: marriage problems, 
juvenile delinquency, adoption, eco- 
nomic insolvency, and so on. 

The booklet outlines some of the 
problems to be worked out in inter- 
professional cooperation. There is an 
important observation that the con- 
fidences obtained by the casework- 
er in interviews are not “privileged” 
under law, as are a lawyer’s inter- 
views with his client. (This raises 
the interesting question whether the 
social work profession should not 
press for statutory amendments to 
protect their professional confi- 
dences. ) 

With this observation as a caution, 
the author moves on to give an in- 
teresting check-list of points to be 
considered by both professions when 
dealing with referrals. In Canada 
there is much to be done to create 
more understanding, on both sides, of 
the mutual contributions which can 
be made, and to develop the tech- 
niques for successful referral. Ex- 
perience is still very limited and the 
practice of referral all too rare. 

Inter-professional cooperation in 
a number of cities in the United 
States is described, including a dis- 
cussion of Legal Aid Societies. Of 
particular interest in the description 
of the Conciliation Court of Los 
Angeles County. This, surely, is the 
prototype of things to come. 

The author concludes with the 
comment that one place to begin 
cooperation is in the professional 
schools. The need for such education 
should be obvious, but what law 
school in Canada has a single course 
that would relate lawyers to the 
profession of social work? I suggest 
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that this booklet should be sent to all 
our law school libraries with a re- 
quest that it be recommended read- 
ing. I assume that schools of social 
work will already have received it. 

Insistence on the cooperation called 
for in this booklet will probably 
have to come principally from the 
social work profession. This is partly 
because it is a new profession and 





must fight for recognition among 
older professions, but chiefly because 
its members are much more aware of 
the inter-relationships in society than 
are the members of the legal pro- 
fession. 


KENNETH WoopsworTH 


Barrister and Solicitor 
Rexdale, Ontario 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Family and Class Dynamics in 
Mental Illness, by Jerome K. 
Myers and Bertram H. Roberts. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1959 (Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press). 295 pp. Price $6.95 
Research report in the New 

Haven study of social class and men- 

tal illness, examining the relationships 

between social stratification and 
psychiatric disorders among the low- 
er middle and lower classes. 

Family Worlds, by Robert D. Hess 
and Gerald Handel. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959 
(Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press). 304 pp. Price $5.00. 

This book offers a new theory 


of the nature of family life and, 


shows in five psychological portraits 

how the theory applies to everyday 

family living. 

Demographic Yearbook. New 
York: United Nations, 1958 (To- 
ronto: Ryerson Press). 541 pp. 
Price clothbound $8.00; paper 
bound $6.50. 

Tenth in the series of Demo- 
graphic Yearbooks assembled and 
published since 1948 by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations from 
official statistics. A comprehensive 
collection of international demo- 
graphic statistics on area, population, 
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natality, mortality, marriage and 

divorce for more than 250 countries 

and territories. 

Human Rights in Canada. Ottawa: 
The Queen’s Printer, 1959. 38 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 

Reprint of a section from the 
Labour Gazette for November 1958, 
prepared for the tenth anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

International Survey of Program- 
mes of Social Development. New 
York: United Nations, 1959 (To- 
ronto: Ryerson Press). 190 pp. 
Price $2.00. 

A survey prepared by the Bureau 
of Social Affairs, United Nations 
Secretariat, in cooperation with the 
International Labour Office, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, the United 
Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the World 
Health Organization. 

Pamphlets, How to Write and 
Print Them, by Alexander L. 
Crosby. New York: National Pub- 
licity Council, 1959. 32 pp Price 
$1.25. (Hiehly reconmended—Ed.) 

Theory Building in Social Work, 
by Gordon Hearn. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1959. 83 
pp. Price $2.00. 


Canadian Welfare 








CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 
OF YORK COUNTY 
66 Bayview Avenue 
NEWMARKET, Ontario 


A social work position is open 
in the Family Service Bureau of 


Hamilton. 


Requires M.S.W. or B.S.W. 
with Children’s Aid Society ex- 
perience for selected caseload 


‘ in urban area adjoining Metro- Apply to: 


Qualifications: M.S.W. 


politan Toronto. Miss Mary S. BurNHAM 


Salary from $4600 for M.S.W. Executive Secretary 
Family Service Bureau 
126 Emerald Street S. 
Miss Betty C. GRAHAM HAMILTON, Ontario. 
Executive Director 


Apply with full particulars to: 





SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 
The City of Regina requires two Social Service Workers to assist in 


the conduct of investigations pertaining to social aid case work. 


To be successful, applicants must have a senior matriculation stand- 
ing supplemented by courses in social work, preferably at university 
level, plus considerable experience in Social Welfare work or a closely 


related field, or have a satisfactory equivalent combination of educa- 


tion, training and experience. 


The salary range for this position is from a minimum of $291 to a 


maximum of $371 per month. 


For further particu'ars and application forms, please write the Per- 
sonnel Department, City Hall, REGINA, Sask. 





HAVE YOU READ THESE? 


Social Security for Canada 


The Canadian Welfare Council’s statement on a program of social security 
to meet the major threats to the economic security of Canadians. Its main 
focus is on old age security, public assistance and unemployment, but it 
includes recommendations on other social security measures. 


2O peges- . + © © © © «© «© oc o Pelee 25 comnts 


Councils in Modern Perspective 

What is a welfare council? What is its role in the community? This 
guide to welfare councils is based on recent observations of trends in com- 
munity welfare planning. 


62 pages ee ee ee ee ae ° Price $1.00 


Social Welfare and Human Rights 


This submission by the Canadian Welfare Council to the Canadian Con- 
ference on Human Rights, Ottawa, December 1958, outlines the basic concerns 
and principles of social welfare and social work, relating them to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


20 pages. - © © © © © -« ° Price 15 cents 


Discounts 
12to24copies . . . . ~ . 410 per cent 
25 or more copies . . . . . 20 per cent 


Publications Section 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Canada 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


1959 


October 22 to 24. Family Agencies Institute of Ontario and Quebec. White 
Forest Lodge, Arundel, Quebec. Topics: multi-problem families; casework 
with adolescents in their own homes. Further information from: Chairman, 
Planning Committee, 251 Bank Street, Ottawa. 


1960 


June 6 to 8. Canadian Welfare Council Annual Meeting. Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 


June 6 to 10. Canadian Conference on Social Work. Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





